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Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 

Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 

is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 

himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 

Mr. | is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 

sales and profit for you. You’ll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 

not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 

4 est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 





Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “occasionals” into 
regular customers. 


PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 


DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 








FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF “BAKERY- 
PROVED” FLOURS. 
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. CEMEMBER THIS 


when analyzing operating costs 


WHEN YOU mix your own - WHEN YOU use Pillsbury 
ingredients, losses arise from: : Bakery Mixes, savings result 
from: 

@ Fewer items to handle. 

@ Fewer items to store. 


@ Scaling and blending 
reduced to a minimum. 


@ Invisible shortages. ; @ Stabilized costs. 
e@ Cost fluctuations. esetee., @ Stabilized quality. 


@ Spilling of ingredients. 
@ Inaccurate scaling. 

@ Careless operation. 

@ Spoilage. 


Put Pillsbury Bakery Mixes to the test Ss - ‘ An outstanding line of modern mixes 
...under our MONEY-BACK GUAR- © Pillsbary's i) for all types of SWEET GOODS... 
ANTEE. Ask your Pillsbury salesman ©. Symbel of \ aX) for CAKES . . . for Raised and Cake 
or your jobber. ' : DOUGHNUTs. 


You can't forget PILLSBURY BAKERY MIXES 


PiLtuspuRY MILLS, INC. +« General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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“The Flour of theTlation” 
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Your bread quality will “soar” like a 
modern jet-plane when you switch to the smooth baking 
efficiency of AMERICAN FLOURS. Like the world- 
famous American planes, AMERICAN FLOURS have 
the benefit of the most scientific and modern milling 
equipment and skill. And that’s reflected in superior 


baking performance. Be sure ... BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 


O 
ie American Flours, inc. 


ee G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales E. W. KIDDER, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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“THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


al 
RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








In YOUR paxery / 
WITH YOUR mameaNes’ one 





Management Counseling 
Engineering 

Materials & Equipment 

Cost Control 

Products Control 

Advertising & Sales Promotion 











THE W.E. LONG CO. 
Complele Service fer the Baking Indusly 


188 W. RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Use Bemis Band-Label Cotton Bags and these hard- 
working, never-sleeping salesmen will shout your brand. 
In warehouse or on display, nobody can miss ’em. Only 
Band-Label gives you all of these valuable helpers... 
Front, Back, both Sides and Bottom. Ask your Bemis 
man for the complete Bemis Band-Label story. 


Bemis—an American enterprise in business since 1858... 
employing 10,000 men and women in 45 plants, mills and sales 
Offices . . . in 28 states, coast to coast. 
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Year after year the quality of KELLY’S FAMOUS flour has 
remained constantly at peak value, carefully guarded by expert 
wheat selection, milling and laboratory control. Year after year, 
this fact has made friends for KELLY’S FAMOUS everywhere. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











dh WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HMUOTCHINSON, KANSAS. Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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FULTON QUALITY COTTO’ 


spotlight 
your 
brand 


























Your brand name is 

always in the limelight 
< fe x 

ona Skpwyitl Cotton 


Bag, for no matter how 
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ped, or stored, your ’ 
brand always STANDS ' 


OUT! A variety of label 


combinations keeps 


your brand name vis- 
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from plant to consum- 
er, and you receive the & 
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of carefully selected, 
colorful print designs 
that are always in de- 
mand. So why not let 
Acoli am olaelileMeloM eM sl-t80c)) 
selling job for you ona 
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Sith “Ht Cotton Bag! 


BAG & COTTON MILLS 
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BILL STERN TeELLs ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





America’s most famous annual harness race is 
named in honor of Hambletonian, and thousands 
of people from all over the land flock to the little 
town of Goshen to see the running of this annual 
sulky race. In the historic year of the Gold Rush 
of 1849, Hambletonian was born. His sire was a 
crazy, vicious animal never broken to harness 
or saddle, while his dam was a crippled road 
trotter, useless even for afternoon drives in the 
county. 


Soon after he was sold for $125. His new owner 
tried him out in a speed test but Hambletonian 
was too slow, so he offered him for sale . . . but 
there were no takers! Exploited as a stallion for 
mating purposes, Hambletonian proved to be 
something of a gold mine. For he lived 26 years; 
he was sire of 1,335 foals, and as a sire he earned 
a fortune of $308,615! The older Hambletonian 


wre’ PERFORMANc, counts ty ® 
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GENERAL CORPFICES 


grew, the more famous and more loved he became. 
And when he died, a huge monument was erected 
to his memory, and to this day, his name is still 
honored. A strange story for a strange champion 
of the turf that never ran nor won a race! 


Yes, profit-records such as Hambletonian’s 
are a rarity in the sports world, but in the baking 
business, Commander-Larabee’s family of pre- 
mium quality flours is piling up some impressive 
profit-records for wise bakers every day. First, 
by producing the top-quality baked goods that 
customers expect, and will return to buy again. 
Second, by assuring these superior results 
consistently . .. without profit-eating, last-minute 
schedule or formula ehanges. There is a Com- 
mander-Larabee flour precision-milled to meet 
your every baking need. You'll help your profit- 
record by putting it on your next flour order! 


MINNEAPOLIS seen © MINNESOTA 
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Senate Report Blasts Baking Industry 





MNF to Sponsor 
Lab Technicians’ 
School in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE. An _ insect 
fragment counting school will be 
held in Portland Oct. 17-18 under 


sponsorship of the Millers National 
Federation. The school is planned 
primarily for mill laboratory em- 
ployees who do the actual flour sam- 
ple inspection work. The school, how- 
ever, is available to bakery and oth- 
er commercial laboratory employees 
who do the same kind of work. 

It is necessary to require advance 
enrollment so that facilities will be 
available for all students. Those who 
plan to attend should notify Martin 
Wise, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

This will be the sixth school of its 
kind to be conducted by the tech- 
nical advisory committee of the fed- 
eration. Schools have been held in 
Kansas City, Arlington, Texas; Indi- 
anapolis, Minneapolis and New York 
The Portland school probably will be 
the final one. 


——BREA THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BARBER & BENNETT ELECTS 

ALBANY, N.Y.—Ear! S. Ackerman 
recently was reelected president of 
Barber & Bennett, Inc., feed and 


grain firm of this city. Other officers 
reelected are: Noel R. Bennett, Jr., 
executive vice president; Franklin 
Beardsley, vice president, and Mrs. 
F. S. Bennett, secretary and treas- 
urer. All officers and Murray C. 
Smouse were elected directors of the 
firm. Mr. Bennett was recently ap- 
pointed genera] manager of the com- 
pany, with David W. Kinney as as- 
sistant general manager. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL BISCUIT SALES 
INCREASE, PROFIT DOWN 


NEW YORK—An increase in sales 
and a decline in net profit have been 
reported for the first half of 1951 
by the National Biscuit Co. Sales for 
the six months ended June 30 totaled 
$162,984,094, compared with $144,511,- 
711 for the corresponding period in 
1950 and $150,463,647 in 1949. 

The firm’s net profit for the first 
six months of the year was $7,785,512 








SCREENED EVIDENCE, ‘‘FALSE 
FACTS” DISCREDIT DOCUMENT 





Agriculture Committee Report Expected to Laspire Justice 
Department Activity—Bakers Depicted as 
Big Profit Seekers 





in 1951, $10,256,501 in 1950 and $11,- 
085,475 in 1949. Earned per common 
share, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, during the six months 
periods were $1.10 in 1951, $1.49 in 
1950 and $1.62 in 1949. 

Second quarter sales were $81,787,- 
616 in 1951 and $71,838,571 in 1950. 
The net profit for the quarter de- 
clined from $5,279,980, equal to T7¢ 
a common share, in 1950 to $3,779,979, 
equal to 53¢, this year. 





Delayed $.W. Wheat Marketing 
Brings Little Change in Prices 


KANSAS CITY—The delayed peak 
in the marketing. of hard winter 
wheat here is having only a modest 
effect on prices. 

Values have held relatively well ‘n 
face of bigger arrivals, probably be- 
cause of the supporting effects of 





Dr. Ruth M. Leverton Honored 





Need for Enriched Bread in the Diet 
Emphasized at New York Luncheon 


NEW YORK—Dr. Ruth M. Lever- 
ton, professor of human nutrition at 
the University of Nebraska, well 
known for her “Common _ Sense 
Weight Reduction” studies which in- 
cluded enriched bread at every meal, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon 
sponsored by the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute at the Gotham Hotel here Aug. 2. 

The luncheon, attended by 59 na- 
tional magazine, newspaper and radio 
food editors and representatives of 
the industry press, preceded several 
scheduled radio and television appear- 
ances of the University of Nebraska 
scientist. 

In a brief address following the 
luncheon, Dr. Leverton stated that 
“the erroneous idea that bread is 
fattening is a particular hindrance 
in planning acceptable, nutritious 
meals at moderate cost and especially 
in planning reducing diets.” She de- 
clared that “there is more need than 
ever before for conservative low-cal- 
orie diets of unusual foods which will 
fit into the framework of ordinary 
meal patterns at moderate cost.” 

In connection with cost, Dr. Lever- 
ton stated that at spring, 1951, prices, 
the common sense weight reduction 
diet averaged about 65¢ a day. She 
further declared that enriched bread 
was chosen for each meal of the diet 
because it is low in cost, readily avail- 
able, well-liked and nutritious. “An 
important share of the B vitamins, 
food iron and protein in this diet was 
provided by enriched white bread,” 
she added 


The diet menus planned by Dr. Lev- 
erton have been accepted by the 
council on foods and nutrition of the 
American Medical Assn. and carry the 
seal of acceptance of the association. 

The official report of the research, 
titled “Further Studies of Obese 
Young Women During Weight Re- 
duction,” recently appeared in the 
Journal of the American Dietetic 
Assn. and a copy of this report and a 
copy of the leaflet with complete 
menus were distributed to everyone 
attending the luncheon. 

Dr. Leverton’s remarks were illus- 
trated by a series of colored slides 
showing the meals served during the 
54-day tests and the 12 girls partici- 
pating in the study. The 12 girls, be- 
tween 18 and 25 years of age, lost a 
total of 230 lb. during the experiment. 

Dr. Leverton was introduced at the 
luncheon by Howard H. Lampman, 
executive director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute. 

’ 4 


Pittsburgh Conference 


PITTSBURGH—W. H. Hagenmey- 
er, divisional manager, and Guy A. 
Gilbreath, bakery sales manager, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Detroit, with 
Fred Lang, Pittsburgh representative, 
presided at a conference in the Roose- 
velt Hotel here July A to lead the 
sales staff of the Tri-state area in a 
discussion on distribution of the kit 
containing Dr. Ruth Leverton’s sur- 
vey results pointing up the need for 
bread in any diet. 





the wheat loan program. Despite re- 
ceipts last week averaging about 300 
cars a day, prices declined only about 
l¢ as an average. 

Although there have been fairly lib- 
eral sales in some areas by farmers 
who are concerned about the keeping 
quality of their grain, as a whoie 
the tendency has been to hold back 
wheat for loan purposes. Grain of 
good quality is selling 10 to 15¢ be- 
low loan levels on a gross basis and 
at country points farmers are being 
paid loan basis to 5¢ less when al- 
lowance is made for the storage 
charge deduction this year. 

If prices continue in this rela- 
tionship to the loan, a large quanti- 
ty of wheat again will go into stor- 
age and under the loan program. 
Last year farmers put about 196 
million bushels of wheat under the 
support program. In June, the low 
price month last year, cash wheat 
prices averaged about 7¢ under the 
1950 loan, although they were 16¢ 
under the lowest point. 


——“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILL FLOODED JULY 13 
PUT BACK IN OPERATION 


KANSAS CITY—tThe flour mill of 
the milling division of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Inc., which was flooded July 
13 when the Kaw River overflowed 
its dikes, has resumed operation. The 
piant has a capacity of approximate- 
ly 4,000 sacks and is one of three 
mills operated by the biscuit com- 
pany. The other mills are at Grafton, 
Ohio, and The Dalles, Oregon. 
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JOHN CIPPERLY 
Nerthwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Bitter blasts 
against the baking industry and food 
processors in general were contained 
in a Senate Agriculture Committee 
report issued recently and based on 
hearings which previously had been 
conducted by a Senate sub-committee 
headed by Guy Gillette (D., Iowa). 

Not only is the report larded with 
excerpts of testimony uncomplimen- 
tary to the baking industry, but it 
also is frequently punctuated with 
clear untruths which do much to dis- 
credit it as an objective document. It 
already has been called in bakery 
trade circles “unworthy” of so sub- 
stantial a congressional committee 
as that of Senate Agriculture. 

There may be some solace to bak- 
ers in the knowledge that the report 
as far as their industry is concerned 
was not studied by all members of 
the Agriculture Committee, and in 
one instance a committee member 
declared that he had not read that 
phase of the report. It appears that 
members of the committee primarily 
interested themselves with those parts 
of the report which represented agri- 
cultural activities closely identified 
with their home states. 

It was inferred by a member of the 
committee that the bakery aspects 
of the report were prepared by the 
counsel to the sub-committee, Paul 
E. Hadlick. The Gillette sub-commit- 
tee was rconstituted after the hearings 
were completed, and final report was 
completed by Senators Spessard L. 
Holland (D., Fla.) as chairman; Allen 
J. Ellender (D., La.), Clyde R. Hoey 
(D., N.C.), George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
and Milton R. Young (R., N.D.). The 
final report, however, was issued over 
the approval of the full Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. 


Justice Department Prod 

Aside from the partisan nature of 
the report itself is the prod it gives 
to the Department of Justice to get 
busy on an investigation of the pric- 
ing practices of the baking industry. 
This government law enforcement 
agency is never without plans to make 
work for itself in its anti-trust divi- 
sion, and this official urging from the 
Senate is certain to provoke a re- 
sponse by the department's anti-trust 
division. Members of the Senate com- 
mittee said they have been informed 
that following the publication of the 
document, the law enforcement 
brench of the government had sent 
to the committee for copies of the 
report. With the price of bread always 
a favorite scapegoat of every politi- 
cally-minded administration, there is 
every indication that a new and bet- 
ter witch hunt is in the making. 

Starting out in a leisurely man- 
ner the report sets forth the objec- 
tives of the original sub-committee, 
but promptly warms up to its objec- 
tive of putting the food industries on 
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TACOMA PORT ADDITION—Above is an aerial view of 16 tank-type con- 
crete grain storage bins being added at the Port of Tacoma. The port al- 
ready has 48 of these elevators, but more are necessary to take care of the 
milling and export business of the city. The new tanks are the same size 
as the old bins, 90 ft. high and about 29', ft. in diameter with 7-in thick 
walls. Cost of the addition is estimated at $300,000. Contractor for the job 
was Henry George & Sons Co., Spokane. Already plans are being considered 
for building more elevators to meet the ever present shortage of grain 


storage facilities in the Northwest. 





a pillory of prima facie evidence 
which has been carefully screened to 
depict bakers and other food proc- 
essors in the guise of “robber barons” 
exacting toll both from the farmer 
and the consumer for the sake of 
lucrative profits. 


Farm-Retail Price Spread 

Here are two items selected from 
the warming-up phases of the report. 
The report notes that there remains 
much to be done regarding the study 
of price spreads between the farm 
and retail levels and sets forth to 
point up its case by saying: “During 
the year 1949 prices of farm products 
declined 13%. The consumer, however, 
was given but a small part of such 
reduction as retail food prices de- 
clined an average of 4%. However, 
retailers did not receive all of the 
benefit, because wholesale prices 
cropped only 10%.” 

Once into the swim at the propa- 
ganda pool, the author of the report 
loses no time in splashing about in- 
discriminately. Let us pick up the 
next jab at the ethics of the food 
processing industries. The author 
says, “Throughout most of the food 
processing industry there has been 
a notable expansion of facilities 
financed out of increased earnings not 
passed along to the stockholders. The 
consumers, by paying prices returning 
the processors more than normal prof- 
its, became the financiers of the sell- 
ers’ expansion program. 

“The food processing and distribut- 
ing industries, while performing use- 
ful service to the nation, take advant- 
age of every opportunity to increase 
or maintain their prices.” 

Once having laid the groundwork 
for the propaganda smear technique, 
the report craftily points up some sta- 
tistical material of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which paints the 


processing industries in a none too fa- 
vorable color. These selections consist 
of excerpts from USDA reports on the 
share that the farmer receives from 
the consumer’s dollar. It is noted that 
the farmer’s share of the bread dollar 
is small—not particularly sensational 
as far as its new value is concerned 

but then the report artfully says that 
“in 1947 the wheat farmer received 
3¢ out of a loaf of bread selling for 
13%%¢. His return in 1949 was only 
2.4¢ from a loaf selling for 14%¢.” 


Report Attacked 

This report was one which John T 
McCarthy, chairman of the board of 
the American Bakers Assn., attacked 
in a communication Charles F 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture 
This brought forth a partial repudia- 
tior of the conclusions of the report 
by the USDA chief. The McCarthy- 
Brannan exchange took place several 
months and must have 
been available to the author of the 
bread section of the report. If it was, 
he neglects to mention it 

At this point the report takes up 
the hot controversy chemicals 
in food and cites conclusions of per- 
sons who, the report “believe 
that the decline in the consumption of 
bread is due to the fact note the 
use of the word fact, “(1) that pres- 
ent day bread contains less skim milk, 
nonfat milk solids and fats than for- 
merly; (2) that chemicals and com- 
pounds, many of them complex sur- 
face substances, while adding 
no nutritional value, are widely used 
to impart properties of softness and 
sales appeal; and (3) that flour mill- 
ers not only bleach flour but also re- 
move the natural minerals and vita- 
mins from wheat and often add syn- 
thetic chemicals. 


ago surely 


over 


says, 


active 


“The introduction of chemicals into 


foods in order to make a cheaper 


product resemble a better one de- 
serves a very thorough study by this 
or some other committee of Con- 
gress.” 

Since the report ignores the respon- 
sible statement made by unimpeach- 
able nutritionists as to the effective- 
ness of the wheat bread enrichment 
program in Newfoundland, it must be 
presumed that the author of the re- 
port has been so diligent and devoted 
to his immediate duties that this evi- 
dence has not been available or come 
to his attention. 

The exclusion of such other mate- 
rial from the report indicates to oth- 
ers the partisan nature of the Senate 
document, marking it as a document 
patterned after some of the more 
notable statements of fact which fre- 
quently emanate from Moscow. 

Criticism of Bread Standards 

The rather doubtful character of 
the report becomes clearer as it 
brings out for specific mention some 
of the criticisms made of the proposed 
bread standards which the Food and 
Drug Administration plans to issue. 
One choice item, lifted out of content 
and without any explanatory or quali- 
fying note, is one chosen from testi- 
mony of special pleaders of the Co- 
operative League which recently re- 
ceived a more or less public spanking 
by former FDA Administrator Paul 
Dunbar. 

This selected item is quoted as fol- 
lows: “The Cooperative League ob- 
jects to the proposed standards for 
bread”—note that the report fails to 
disclose that the proposed standards 
are only for white bread—‘as sabo- 
taging the nutritional improvement 
of the staff of life, of limiting the 
farmer's market for his products, and 
of consolidating the present quasi- 
monopolistic control of the baking 
and milling industries and that 
the proposed standards will bar from 
interstate commerce any bread which 
contains more than 3% of soy flour, 
2% of dry yeast and 142% of wheat 
germ all of these ingredients 
are wholesome foods of especial value 
in that they greatly improve the nu- 
tritional yalue of white bread as well 
as its flavor and its acceptability 
to the consumer.” 

The report then proceeds to drag in 
the unhappy corpse of the controversy 
between the producers of polyoxy- 
ethylene compounds and the mono- 
and di-glyceride sellers. That ever- 
ready expert on nutrition and devoted 
friend of the consumer, Dr. Carlson 
has his opinion on the harmlessness 
of certain chemicals in foods quoted 
at some length in the Senate report. 

At about this point the report takes 
leave of verity in a choice morsel of 
its own making which must be read 
in its entirety to be appreciated. The 
report says, “In addition to bleaches 
in flour, milling consumers have com- 
plained that many of the flours and 
breads contain phosphorus, fluorine, 
silicon, alum, nicotinic acid, potas- 
sium bromate and a of other 
poisonous drugs.” 

One reading the foregoing can only 
conclude that the author of the report 
considers nicotinic acid, the base from 
which niacin is produced, as a poison- 
ous drug, or that he would leave that 
inference in the minds of the person 
who reads the report. 


score 


Crackpot Outcry Revived 

Nutritional graveyards of the past 
are rifled in an attempt to revive 
the ancient crackpot outcry against 
flour bleaching. The ghost of Old Doc 
Wiley is summoned out of the halls 
of death, and testimony of an anti- 
bleacher (Dr. E. F. Ladd of North 
Dakota) is resuscitated in order to 
damn the practice and incidentally to 
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damn the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for having legalized the flour 
bleaching practice. 

At this point the report is salted 
with some alleged complaints of un- 
named persons from widely scattered 
areas and carefully selected to lend 
emphasis to what might otherwise be 
described as crank letters. The report 
says an “irate” citizen of Portland, 
Ore., complains that the “composition 
of these loaves read like patent medi- 
cine formulas and that gone are the 
days of butter cakes, etc.” 

An unidentified New York banker, 
not otherwise qualified as a nutri- 
tional expert, says that “so many 
vitamins are taken out of our bread 
that the drug houses dealing in vita- 
mins are making fortunes selling 
something that should really not be 
taken out of our foodstuffs at all.” 

Apart from the rather interesting 
invasion of the field of nutrition by 
a banker whose qualifications in this 
field are not disclosed, an even more 
astonishing aspect is that of finding 
a banker objecting to the profit mo- 
tive in the drug industry. It is rather 
reminiscent of the economic climate 
of Russell Sage, eminent New York 
money-lender and banker, who was 
reputed to have purchased his sum- 
mer straw hats in the off winter sea- 
son when he could obtain them at 
bargain counter prices. 

Price Practices 

On the bakery industry price prac- 
tices the report continues in its half- 
story vein. It cites an example of the 
sale of bread by an eastern baker to 
an army installation 35 miles distant 
from its plant at a price sharply less 
than is charged to the grocery trade 
immediately in the area of the plant. 
Uniformity of price as well as uni- 
formity of increases and decreases in 





Dr. J. A. Shellenberger 


ON LEAVE—Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of milling in- 
dustry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, has been granted a three- 
month leave of absence, effective Aug. 
15, to serve as food and nutrition con- 
sultant for the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. He will confine his 
work principally to cereal foods and 
will visit several countries in Central 
and South America with his first as- 
signment at Santiago, Chile. Dr. Shel- 
lenberger previously has worked with 
the Armour Research Foundation in 
Argentina, and more recently with 
the Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs in Peru. 
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a municipality 
the report. 

In an isolated instance of fairness 
the repart admits that the Depart- 
ment of Justice has reported that 
there was no such thing as a monop- 
oly in the baking industry. But not 
content to let the matter drop at that 
point the report attempts to qualify 
the conclusion of the Department of 
Justice by citing a former head of the 
anti-trust division, Herbert A. Berg- 
son, who said: “We have investigated 
a few situations, and in our prelim. 
inary investigation we always come 
up against the difficulty of being able 
to establish interstate commerce. 
When we cannot establish interstate 
commerce, we have no jurisdiction so 
we do not proceed. Take price fixing 
of bread at the retail level, you very 
rarely find a situation where inter- 
state commerce is involved because 
usually it is confined to one city or 
one area that is served by that one 
city.” 

Now on his own initiative the au- 
thor of the report hints at the qual- 
ity of the activity of the anti-trust 
division of the Department of Justice. 
Speaking through the report the 
author says: “No case has_ been 
brought under the federal anti-trust 
laws since 1941, There is no indica- 
tion that the anti-trust division of the 
Department of Justice has been as 
diligent as it might have been in view 
of the continued growth of the control 
of the baking industry by large com- 
binations.” 

Recommendations 


in Ohio are noted in 


The sub-committee wound up its 
report with the following recommen- 
dations: 

“(1) That the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act be amended to provide that 
non-nutritive ingredients shall not be 
added to bread or other food products 
unless their addition shall serve some 
useful purpose to the consumer and 
they have first been certified by the 
Food and Drug Administration to be 
non-injurious. 

“(2) That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce give 
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careful consideration to S. 243, an act 
to amend the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act by requiring a minimum 
fat content for bread. 

“(3) That a committee of the Con- 
gress make a thorough investigation 
of the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
and all operations under this act with 
a view to strengthening either the 
law or its administration for the 
greater protection of the consuming 
public in the matter of the whole- 
someness and purity of processed 
foods including bread. 

“(4) That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce give 
careful consideration to S. 2540, an 
act to amend the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act by requiring the labeling 
of bread or rolls. 

“(5) That the anti-trust division 
of the Department of Justice conduct 
investigations of possible price agree- 
ments among bakers in those markets 
where interstate commerce is_in- 
volved.” 

Except for a few items mentioned 
above concerning poisonous drugs in 
food, the milling industry is touched 
but lightly in the report. The report 
declares that the milling industry 
capacity is in excess of domestic re- 
quirements, a condition which threat- 
ens to unstabilize the industry. 

Scattered reports from bakery in- 
dustry officials disclose that the sen- 
sational aspects of the report have 
received wide currency in the general 
press, indicafing that the Department 
of Justice will shortly have legal 
hounds out in full cry against bakers 
everywhere chance permits. 


GMI NAMES M. O. BRIGHT 
DIVISION VICE PRESIDENT 


MINNEAPOLIS — Appointment of 
M. O. Bright of Detroit as vice presi- 
dent of the central division for gro- 
cery products of General Mills, Inc., 
has been announced by Leslie N. Per- 
rin, president of General Mills. 

Mr. Bright has been with General 
Mills for 26 years, with almost all 
of his service in the sales department. 
On June 1 last year he was promoted 








Senate Report on Flour Milling Industry 


Following is the milling industry 
section of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry of 
the U.S. Senate. Sen. Allen J. El- 
lender (D., La.) is head of the com- 
mittee. Sen. Spessard L. Holland (D., 
Fla.) is chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on the utilization of farm crops, 
which held extensive hearings affect- 
ing the milling and baking industries. 


y v 

There has been a long-term trend 
downward in the human consumption 
of grain products. Despite our in- 
creasing population, greater buying 
power among consumers, and wide- 
spread advertising to interest buy- 
ers in the many varieties and brands 
of breads, cakes, and breakfast foods, 
the trend continues downward. With 
flour-milling capacity and wheat 
acreage geared to wartime and post- 
war demands, and facing the pros- 
pect of the loss of this excess de- 
mand over national needs when the 
world returns to normal, the sub- 
committee conducted hearings, 
studies and surveys in an effort to 
get all the facts. 

The flour-milling industry has far 
more capacity than is necessary to 
supply domestic requirements. Such 
overcapacity was a boon to the na- 
tion and the world generally dur- 
ing the war, postwar and the present 


critical period. However, as the other 
nations of the world become self- 
sufficient, lack dollar exchange, or 
prefer to import from nations: other 
than ourselves, the overcapacity 
tends to threaten the stability of our 
milling industry. 

(At this point the report refers to 
the Federal Trade Commission re- 
port on the Growth and Concentra- 
tion of the Flour Milling Industry, 
1947, which was discussed on page 12 
of the June 3, 1947, issue of The 
Northwestern Miller.) 

Per capita consumption of flour 
has fallen from an average of 162.2 
Ib. in 1936 to 135 Ib. in 1950. 

Mr. Alsberg (Carl L. Alsberg, Food 
Research Institute, writing on “Com- 
bination in the American Bread- 
Baking Industry”) points out that 
constancy of per capita consumption 
is characteristic of many staple 
foods and thus sets the food indus- 
try apart from other manufactur- 
ing industries. He points out that 
the consumption of bread can go 
up in only four ways: 

(1) By increase in population, (2) 
by transfer of baking from the house- 
hold to the bakery, (3) by changes 
in food habits, which, as everyone 
knows, are resisted by a people as a 
whole with the greatest obstinacy, 
(4) by changes in the purchasing 
power of consumers. 





from grocery products manager of the 
Detroit district to general sales man- 
ager for grocery products operations 
for the east central division. At that 
time he replaced Earl H. Kees, and 
Detroit was made the east central 
headquarters for grocery products. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER PROMOTED 
MEMPHIS — Everett C. Harris, 
traffic manager for 14 years at Allied 
Mills here, has been promoted to as- 
sistant plant manager. . 
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Schedules 
Flour Buying 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office plans to 
buy 127,178 sacks of flour in the 
iext two weeks. 

Sealed bids will be opened on Aug. 
14 on 100,000 sacks of hard wheat 
flour, packed in 50-lb. export packs. 
On Aug. 15 bids on 1,950 sacks of 
col: wheat flour for export will be 
opened. The army will buy 24,428 
sacks of hard wheat flour for dom- 
estic use in Aug. 21 and Aug. 22 
will buy 800 sacks of soft wheat 
flour for domestic use. 

The quartermaster July 31 bought 
30,000 sacks of hard winter wheat 
flour for domestic use. Awards, in 
papers, were as follows: 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
600 sacks f.o.b. Cadet, Texas, at $5.24; 
Globe Cereal Mills, El Paso, Texas, 
1,200 sacks for Ft. Bliss, Texas, at 
$5.29; Colorado Mill & Elevator Co., 
Denver, 4,000 sacks for Lyoth, Cal., 
at $5.21, 1,000 sacks for Ft. Warren, 
Wyo., at $5.16, 750 sacks for Bummell, 
Colo., at $5.02; Terminal Flour Mills, 
Portland, Ore., 2,295 sacks for Ft. 
Louis, Washington, at $4.94, 2,000 
sacks for Auburn, Texas, at $4.94; 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas, 
4,200 sacks for Ft. Worth, Texas, at 
$5.12; Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, 1,800 sacks for San An- 
tonio at $5.23, 1,500 sacks for Ft. 
Sill at $4.94; Crowther Bros. Milling 
Co., Malad City, Idaho, 1,800 sacks for 
Ogden, Utah, at $4.40. 

Awards in cotton sacks were as 
follows: American Flour Mills, Inc., 
Newton, Kansas, 800 sacks for Quan- 
tico, Va., at $5.79; Acme Flour Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City, 800 sacks for 
Parris Island, S.C., at $5.78, 3,600 
sacks for Jacksonville, N.C., at $5.90; 
Big “J” Milling & Elevator Co., Brig- 
ham City, Utah, 800 sacks for Santa 
Ana, Cal., at $5.25, 1,600 sacks for 
Ranch House, Cal., at $5.25, 800 sacks 
for Barstow, Cal., at $5.25, 800 sacks 
for San Diego, Cal., at $5.30. 

The purchasing office Aug. 1 bought 
1,950 sacks of soft wheat flour, all 
in papers, as follows: Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, 600 sacks 
f.o.b. Auburn, Wash., at $4.84, 1,600 
sacks for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.06, 1,800 
sacks for Ft. Worth, Texas, at $5.34; 
Globe Mills (Pillsbury Mills, Inc.), 
Los Angeles, 1,200 sacks, for Ogden, 
Utah, at $4.52, 600 sacks, export pack, 
f.o.b. Auburn, Wash., at $5.86, 600 
sacks, export pack, f.o.b. Lyoth, Cal., 
at $5.78; Pittsford (N.Y.) Flour Mills, 
Inc., 600 sacks for Schenectady at 
$5.10; Mt. Ulla (N.C.) Flour Mills, 
800 sacks for Army Depot, Ga., at 
$4.83; Marion (Ohio) Milling Co., 
1,500 sacks for Columbus, Ohio, at 
$4.93; American Flours, Inc., Newton, 
Kansas, 600 sacks, export pack, for 
Army Depot, Ga., at $6.36, 600 sacks, 
export pack, for New Cumberland, 
Pa., at $6.39. 
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Output of Formula 
Feed Gains 9%; at 
New Record Level 


CHICAGO—The tonnage of live- 
stock and poultry feed manufactured 
during the first half of 1951 has 
reached an all-time record level, ac- 
cording to Walter C. Berger, presi- 
dent of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Figures on tonnage 
reveal the industry has been manu- 
facturing feed at a six months rate 
9% greater than for a comparable 
period in 1950, 

“Wider use of improved feeding 

and management practices, coupled 
with increased livestock and poultry 
numbers, has accounted for the rec- 
ord production of manufactured 
feeds,” Mr. Berger declared. 
_ Formula poultry feeds, which ac- 
count for 60% of the $3 billion in- 
dustry’s output, showed a tonnage 
increase of 10%. Broiler feeds, rapidly 
becoming a significant part of poul- 
try feed tonnage, moved up 26%, 
while turkey feed volume was in- 
creased 30%. 

“These figures reflect the trend 
toward commercialization of the tur- 
key and broiler industries,” Mr. Ber- 
ger pointed out. 

The biggest percentage gains were 
shown in the production of hog and 
beef feeds. The increases were 34 
and 55% respectively. However, hog 
feed tonnage constitutes less than 
9% of the total amount of feed man- 
ufactured, while beef feeds make up 
less than 4% of the annual produc- 
tion. 

Dairy feed and concentrate, which 
represents 20% of all formula feeds, 
was the only classification outside 
of scratch grains to reflect a revers- 
al of the upward trend. Production 
of these feeds was down 3% for the 
:ix-month period. 
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CCC Still Lists 
Grain for 
Domestic Sale 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. continues to list wheat, 
corn, barley, oats and flaxseed for 
sale for domestic use, but no grains 
or oilseeds appear on the August ex- 
port price list. 

Wheat is available from CCC for 
domestic use only when premium 
wheat is required or where emergency 
situations exist. The quantity offered 
is 5 million bushels. Minimum prices 
for No. 1 wheat are $2.60, Kansas 
City; $2.62, Minneapolis, and $2.65, 
Chicago. 

Quantities of other grains offered 
for domestic sales are: oats 7,400,000 
bu., barley 19,600,000 bu., corn 50 
million bushels, flaxseed 2,700,000 bu. 
All are priced at the market on the 
date of sale but not less than certain 
specified minimums. 

Sales from the domestic price list 
since Jan. 1, 1951, include 3,644,473 
bu. wheat and 23,317,236 bu. corn. 
Sales of grains for export have been 
suspended for several months. 

——“BREAO 6 THE STAFF OF LIF® 

BUY GRAIN FIRM HOLDINGS 

TRIBUNE, KANSAS—George E. 
Coupland and R. P, Coupland of the 
Tribune Grain Co. have purchased 
the Sidesinger Grain Corp. holdings 
at Horace, Kansas. 
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A Portion of the 2-Page Color Photograph Illustrating the Collier’s Article 





Thanks IJustead of Spank 





Bread Wins Praise in Collier’s Story 


"TL tee baking and milling indus- 
tries are finding welcome re- 
lief from magazine articles 
using bread as a whipping boy in an 
article in the Aug. 11 issue of Collier's 
magazine. 

“The 10th anniversary of enriched 
flour (and bread) finds us eating 40 
million loaves a day—full of vitamins 
and iron and easy on the taste buds.” 
This headline, coupled with the 
phrase, “. . . Our Daily Bread,” leads 
the reader into one of the most favor- 
able reports on the staff of life ever 
to appear in a national magazine. 

“So many sloppy, inaccurate, un- 
truthful articles on bread have been 
published in newspapers and maga- 
zines in the past few years that it is 
a genuine pleasure to find one like 
the Collier's article,” the Millers Na- 
tional Federation informed its mem- 
bers. 

The Bakers of America Program 
points out that more than 10 million 
readers will be “given a factual pres- 
entation of the baking industry which 
can do much to build prestige for the 
baker.” 

Industry Cooperates 

Robert Froman, Collier's staff mem- 
ber and author of the article, spent 
weeks in assembling the material and 
writing the story, with the MNF, the 
bakers’ program and the American 
Institute of Baking assembling ma- 
terial, providing factual information, 
getting statements of scientists and 
arranging interviews with key people 
in the baking and milling industries. 
The article covers four pages of the 
magazine, spotlighted by a full color 
six-column photograph of many of 
the good things America likes to eat, 
showing the vital place of bread and 
baked products in any meal. 

The article leads the reader from 
development of leavened bread in 
Egypt to modern-day commercial bak- 
ing, showing how the U.S., in the last 
100 years, has made “some wonderful 
changes.” 

“Today, on some 70 million acres 
the U.S. alone grows more than 1 
billion bushels of wheat a year—more 


than the whole world produced a few 
generations back. Great storage ele- 
vators scattered all over the country 
carry from year to year a quarter of 
a billion to half a billion bushels of 
surplus, enough to keep us secure 
from the threat of famine for a long 
time. 

“In order to handle such enormous 
amounts of wheat, modern U.S. flour 
milling has become one of the most 
completely ingenious automatic 
processes ever devised. The grain 
flows to and through the mills in an 
endless, sibilant stream,” Mr. Froman 
states. 

The author then turns his attention 
to the baking industry, outlining in 
layman’s language the commercial 
baking process. 

“Surrounding the oven, so strong 
and rich that it seems almost a pal- 
pable mist, the aroma of hot bread 
is one of the most appetizing known 
to the human nose.” 

Enrichment Program Emphasized 

A large part of the article is de- 
voted to tracing the development of 
the enrichment program to its climax 
this year. The cooperation of the mill- 
ing and baking industries in adding 
vitamins to the consumer's diet 
through the one almost universal food 

bread—is given full credit. 

“On the 10th anniversary of en- 
riched bread, many medical experts 
say that that accomplishment is one 
of the greatest nutritional advances 
in history. It has, they say, enriched 
the life of the whole nation by im- 
proving our resistance to disease and 
giving us greater zest for living,” it 
is emphasized. 

The author also turns his attention 
to the statement made by Dr. Elmer 
L. Henderson, former president of the 
American Medical Assn., which ap- 
peared this year in national advertis- 
ing by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, in which he states, “a very 





(For editorial comment on the Col- 
lier’s article, see page 21 of this issue). 





important part of the more buoyant 
health and increased mental and 
physical vigor the American people 
enjoy today can be directly credited 
to the enrichment of bread.” 

Mr. Froman takes a healthy swing 
at those devotees who glamorize 
“Grandma's bread.” 


Glamorizing Grandma’s Bread 


“Self-appointed gourmets are 
among the loudest critics. Lately, it 
has become the fashion among them 
to call for a return to home baking 
and to wax dithyrambic about the 
bread grandma used to bake. This is 
a neat example of what psychologists 
call the old-oaken-bucket delusion, 
meaning suppression of unpleasant 
memories in favor of a rosy view of 
the past. For unless grandma was ex- 
tremely lucky and extremely expert, 
she had plenty of bread failures re- 
sulting in sodden, indigestible messes 

bread baking being the tricky un- 
dertaking it is. 

“In spite of the endless variety of 
the bread the bakers offer us, they 
have not been able to make everyone 
happy. 

“I don’t know why it is,” the head 
of one big bakery chain told me, “but 
our business takes more abuse from 
more cranks than any dozen others. 
It seems like all a soapbox orator has 
to do to establish himself is to de- 
nounce the bakers.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Froman points 
out that “the bakers are not resting 
on their laurels, they stand ready to 
add to their bread anything and every- 
thing from soup to nuts, if it is nu- 
tritious and if enough customers want 
it. That's the way it always has been 
in their business.” 

All milling and baking organiza- 
tions are telling their members about 
the Collier’s article. In the Millers 
National Federation publication, the 
Hook-Up, the following suggestion is 
made: 

“The milling industry and its close 
associates, the baking industry and 
the wheat growers, need a lot more 
publicity of the kind in Collier’s. The 
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members of these industries ought to 
take full advantage that is afforded 
by this article. Many of them com- 
plain bitterly about some of, the in- 
accurate pieces which have appeared 
in print in recent years, and now that 
there is an unusually good article be- 
ing printed in one of the national 
magazines which has a circulation 
of several million, they ought to make 
use of that fact. The federation has 
ordered a supply of reprints. Millers 
might well consider obtaining a good 
supply of these reprints for distribu- 
tion in their respective spheres of in- 
fluence. The Wheat Flour Institute 
plans to send a lot of them out to the 
educational and publicity fields in 
which it is working.” 
Promotional Material Issued 

As a follow-up on the article, “Our 
Daily Bread,” the publishing firm 
has issued supporting promotional 
material for bread consumption. The 
material is in the form of a display 
streamer approximately 21 by 14 in., 
carrying a reproduction of the two- 
page color spread used in connection 
with the article. Under the beautiful 
colored photo of a variety of breads 


and sweet goods was the caption 
“Cool Summer Meals Start with 
Bread.” 


The streamers are part of a pack- 
age of promotional material issued 
monthly by Collier’s in connection 
with its series entitled “Plan a Meal 
with Man Appeal.” The packet con- 
tains display material, mats for news- 
paper and house organ use, shelf price 
tags and other materials. All of the 
material is currently distributed as 
“Collier’s Cool Meal for Hot Profits” 
promotion. To date approximately 
3,000 of the streamers promoting 
bread have been distributed among 
super market operators as a Collier’s 
service to the industry. 
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FULTON BAG TRANSFERS 
A. J. REINBERG TO K. C. 


ATLANTA—The Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills announced the transfer of 
A. J. Reinberg from its Minneapolis 
to its Kansas City plant. He has been 
connected with Fulton for many years 
in Minneapolis, and previous to that, 
in St. Louis. 

Mr. Reinberg will be concerned pri- 
marily with the sales department and 
will handle the principal accounts 
previously contacted by J. L. Holli- 
day who recently resigned. He will 
also assist Henry W. Meyerhoff, man- 
ager of Fulton’s Kansas City plant. 

He plans to move his family from 
Minneapolis to Kansas City before 
the beginning of the fall school term. 
The Reinbergs have four children. 
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ALLIEDS DEFEAT BAKERS 
IN N.Y..SOFTBALL GAME 


NEW YORK — Approximately 80 
members and guests of the Metropoli- 
tan Bakery Production Club, Inc., 
turned out for the annual summer 
outing of the group held at the Engi- 
neers’ Club, Roslyn, L.L, N.Y., Aug. 
1. Features of the day’s program in- 
cluded golf, softball, luncheon, din- 
ner and the usual indoor sports. 

Precedent was shattered when the 
official scorer declared the allied men 
hac defeated the bakers in the an- 
nual softball game. The score was 
reputed to be 11-9. Thus, the allied 
men took possession of the “real, gen- 
uine trophy cup, appropriately en- 
graved” offered for the first time this 
year. 

At the outing it was announced that 
the first fall meeting of the club had 
been scheduled for the Hotel George 
Washington, Sept. 10. 
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COLORADO M. & E. NET INCOME 





$20 Million Gain in Sales 


During Year; $325,000 Out- 


standing Sinking Fund Debentures Retired; 
Dividends Total $1 Per Share 


DENVER—The Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. reported a consolidaied 
net income of $953,190 for the fiscal 
year ended May 31, 1951. This is a 
gain of 75% over the consolidated 
net income of $545,335 for the pre- 


vious year and represents earnings of 
$1.82 a share on the 523,174 shares 
of common stock. 
The earnings for the previous year 
amounted to $1.04 a share. 
Dividends totaling $523,174 ($1 per 


COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. AND SUBSIDIARIES 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, FISCAL YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 1951 
ASSETS 
Asset 8 











t t 1951 1950 
Cash on hand and demand deposits ph ob ire 4h " .$ 3,574,204 $ 2,345,007 
Trade receiv ables— ee 
Drafts and trade acceptances tnentes eas pie 384,257 375. 008 
Customers’ accounts and notes 5,251,868 4,543,631 
Total oe ce sreaccvcessegee $ 5,636,125 $ 4,918,639 
Less reserves for doubtful receivables .........-.. 300,000 338,000 
rrade receivables (net) ..$ 5,336,125 $ 4,580,639 
Inventories 
Wheat, coarse grains, flour and millfeed—at market after 
appropriate adjustment with respect to open com . 
modity contracts, ete ips eeeeees- S 11,004,627 $ 3,191,456 
Formula feeds, beans, sundry grains and other mer- 
chandise—at lower of cost or market . > 1,368,290 1,613,222 
Advances on commodity purchases ....... axe 402,872 185,414 
Containers and supplies—at lower of cost or market, 
less valuation reserve of $240,000 ..........0-0005- 1,165,432 485,858 
Total inventories $ 13,941,121 $ 4, 
Other current assets ° ee . re 447,686 $ 
Deposit with paying agent for dividend payable June 1.....$% 130,794 Bg 
Total current assets -$ 23,429,930 $ 12,271,755 
Fixed Assets c 
Land, buildings, machinery, equipment, etc......... $ 13,922,511 $ 13,393,425 
Less reserves for depreciation 8,404,181 7,954,371 
Fixed assets (net) $ 5,518,330 $ 5,439,054 
Prepaid Expenses and Other Assets 
Prepaid insurance, et« +9 : é ‘ x 258,567 $ 254,516 
Grain exchange memberships 50,543 9% 
Sundry pes ctosiae 39,323 
Total prepaid expenses and other assets $ 348,433 » 19,724 
Total ne ‘ -$ 29,296,693 $ 18,060,533 


LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities 

















1951 1950 
Notes payable to banks . eeis ° $ 12,500,000 $ 2,500,000 
Drafts payable (for grain purchases, etc.) d ‘ 20,63 
Accounts payable ‘ ‘0%4 ‘ 819,272 
Accrued liabilities 
Estimated federal and state taxes on income. 3,77 
Property taxes 05,400 
Other . . . . vos 81,32 
Amount due within one year on debentures 325,000 150,000 
lividend payable June 1 130,794 
Total current liabilities ehees ood ---$ 15,601,002 s 
Fifteen year 3 sinking fund debentures . seers . cone 3 
Reserves 
Replacement of properties destroyed by fire ° > aan 188,122 ~ 257.553 
Self-insurance ° . 100,000 100,000 
Contingencies 350.000 
rotal reserves .§ 288,122 $ 707,553 
Capital Stock and Surplus 
Common stock—authorized, 750,000 shares of $1 par value 
each; issued and outstanding 3,174 shares..... . 523,174 By 174 
Surplus 
Capital . eee cocesceccesS 4,338,983 $ 4,333,933 
Earned 8,850,462 7,770,446 
Total surplus . +++-$ 12,884,395 $ 12,104,379 
Total capital stock and surplus. 13,407,569 $ 12,627 
Total ob etotiees ..$ 29,296,693 $ 18,060,533 
STATEMENT OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
1951 1950 
s returns, discounts, allowances and freight out. . .$102,888,009 $ 83,001,200 
income—storage, handling, etec.............. 1,411,589 1,536 951 
TITTI LITTLE $104,299,598 $ 84,538,151 
d and Expenses 
s sold PPETERTIsererrieity te $ 98,786,196 $ $0,195,824 
general and administrative expenses, etc.. 3,488,717 3,568,284 
WOOO | Ga Wa de de kepcstwn stedeaed pes cheenntenyaheehee $102,274,913 $ $3,764,108 
Net operating profit (after depreciation of $500,346 in 1951 and 
a eee: Se BO. Sieh athce cs ss 06040 s eAgkeN een bee 2,024,685 $ 771,043 
Non-operating income P “eases ‘ oon 48,083 s 88.038 
Total ; P a .-$ 2,072,768 $ 862 081 
Income Deductions 
Interest 
Bank loans f 185.599 
DORGMEMTOD.. os cis cece srcsescercsessstboegs 24,666 
t r 68,228 
Sepa’ GED nc. 6.6.0 658 2 cb dei ba ntboredhdveuae 3,40 
Total heed cacevecbhvstsadsdnsdants eiradalens $ 281,896 
Less transfer from reserve for deferred maintenance 235 000 
Income deductions (net) $ 
Net income before provision for taxes on income...,........... $ 
Provision for Taxes on Income 
Federal (no excess profits taxes) . 727,000 $ 
EMOD 6 vc cide pe cdinca tales secede sas cnevedsccocetsbebesstecapewen 35,000 
Total R Pooverreetro iyi?) ot et ee 3 762,000 $ 
Se SERRE nah cccucd covet oChae dd cots ruese nhbhandsbeaneaeseen s 953,190 $ 





share) were declared during the fiscal 
year at the rate of 25¢ a share dur- 
ing each of the four quarters. 

Sales of the company during the 
fiscal year just closed were approxi- 
mately $20 million more than during 
the 1949-50 fiscal year. The company’s 
sales totaled $102,888,009, which, add- 
ed to revenue from other sources, 
brought the total income to $104,- 
298,598. This compares with $84,538,- 
151 for the previous year. 

Net operating profit during the 
year totaled $2,024,685, a gain of $1% 
million over the previous year’s net 
operating profit of $862,081. 

Deductions from the net operating 
profit included substantial increases 
in income taxes, both state and fed- 
eral. The company's federal income 
tax bill was estimated at $727,000 
compared with $255,300 for the pre- 
vious year. The state income tax bill 
was estimated at $35,000 compared 
with $14,500 for the previous year. 


Sinking Fund Debentures Retired 


The remaining $325,000 principal 
arrount of the company’s outstanding 
3%% sinking fund debentures, due 
Aug. 1, 1960, was completely retired 
Aug. 1, 1951, without payment of any 
premium. 

With the elimination of such de- 
bentures, the company has no long- 
term debt and its capitalization con- 
sists solely of the 523,174 shares of 
common stock with a par value of $1. 

In the fiscal year ended May 31, 
1946, the company set up a reserve 
for contingencies amounting to $350,- 
000. The contingencies originally con- 
templated, which arose mainly out of 
World War II have declined to negli- 
gible importance in the judgment of 
officers and directors of the company. 
The reserve was eliminated by a di- 
rect credit to the earned surplus item. 
This transaction had no effect on the 
amount of consolidated net income 
for the fiscal year reported on. 

The statement of current liabilities 
includes $12,500,000 in notes payable 
to banks, an increase of $10 million 
over the same item in the previous 
year’s report. This increase is offset 
by increases in wheat inventories. 
“Favorable conditions in the wheat 
markets made it advantageous for 
the company to carry a larger stock 
of wheat into the new year,” it was 
explained in the letter accompanying 
the report. 


“Further Improvement” Noted 


Fred W. Lake, president of the 
company, in commenting upon the 
firm's business for the year, said that 
“further improvement from the un- 
satisfactory conditions in the milling 
industry” were noted during the year. 
Foreign demand, he said, remained at 
a low level but conditions in the do- 
mestic market were somewhat better. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. operates 17 flour mills in Colorado, 
Kansas, Idaho, Missouri, Nebraska 
and Utah with a combined daily ca- 
pacity of 38,800 sacks. It has grain 
storage capacity of approximately 18 
million bushels including mill, ter- 
minal and country elevators. 

Its wholly owned subsidiaries are 
the Rocky Mountain Grain & Com- 
mission Co., Kansas City; the Sunset 
Milling & Grain Co., Los Angeles, and 
the Updike Grain Corp., Omaha. 

Corporate officers are Fred W. 
Lake, president; George M. Hopfen- 
beck, vice president and treasurer; 
Robert M. Pease, vice president; J. 
Lawson Cook and George H. Work, 
assistant vice presidents, and D. J. 
McNamara secretary. 

The company’s consolidated balance 
sheet and statement of consolidated 
income appear elsewhere on this page. 
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Distillers Get 
RFC Terms on 
Damaged Grain 


WASHINGTON—A formal explan- 
ation of terms under which holders 
of flood-damaged grain in the Kan- 
sas City area may dispose of it to 
grain alcohol distillers was issued this 
week by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
officials. 

RFC has agreed to buy up to 10 
million gallons of grain alcohol for 
the synthetic rubber program on a 
negotiated price basis not to exceed 
70¢ gal., delivered Louisville. RFC 
officials estimate that this price level 
should permit the distillers to pay 
as much as $1 bu. for flood-damaged 
grain delivered to the distilleries on 
a dry basis. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has estimated that between 3 
and 4 million bushels of grain was 
damaged in Kansas City terminal 
elevators. 


“BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


TWIN CITY BAKERS’ STRIKE 
STILL ON AS TALKS STALL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Frequent meet- 
ings of negotiation groups have 
brought no end to the strike of 1,134 
bakery workers here and in St. Paul, 
now in its second week. An agree- 
ment reached between the union rep- 
resentatives and management was 
voted down by the union member- 
ship. 

State labor conciliators have ex- 
pressed doubt that further meetings 
wnder present circumstances would 
be “worth while,” because of the 
“unyielding positions taken by both 
sides.” 

Peter Olson, international vice 
president of the International Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers Union of 
America, said the employers’ offer 
was rejected primarily because it did 
not include provisions for a third 
week of vacation for 10-year em- 
ployees. 

The employers had offered a 5-day 
work week, a 6¢ hourly wage in- 
crease and a petition to the wage 
board for another 6¢. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


TWO MOVE TO NEW POSTS 
AT COMMANDER-LARABEE 


KANSAS CITY—Robert J. Law- 
rence, formerly with the Western 
Star Mill Co., Salina, and at one 
time sales manager of the family 
flour division, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, has been named 
assistant to Roger Blessing, sales 
manager for the southern division of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 

Steve M. Treacy, former assistant 
to Mr. Blessing, has been transferred 
to Minneapolis to handle a northwest 
sales territory. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE-—— 


TWO WORKMEN SUFFOCATE 
IN GRAIN TANK HOPPER 


KANSAS CITY — Two workmen 
died of suffocation under about eight 
feet of grain Aug. 6 while clearing 
one of the tanks at the Santa Fe 
elevator operated by the Kansas City 
grain division of Burrus Mills, Inc. 
John Hemrich, 16, a part-time work- 
er, was sucked into the discharge 
hopper at the bottom of one of the 
tanks that was nearly emptied of 
milo, and John Bolt, 23, died in a 
vain attempt to save Hemrich. 
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SOFT WHEAT FLOUR BUSINESS - . 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HIGHLIGHTS WEEK’S TRADING 


Moderate Amounts Sold by Spring, Hard Winter Wheat 
Mills as Quick-Shipment Discounts End; Cake 
Flour Bookings Large 


Extensive soft wheat flour business 
concluded by mills in the central 
states highlighted flour trade last 
week as salés by southwestern and 
spring wheat mills reached only mod- 
erate levels. 

Central states mills sold well above 
100% of capacity, with bookings for 
120 days ahead included. Cake flour 
comprised the bulk of the sales, with 
cracker flour business only fair. Sales 
were stimulated by two price ad- 
vances. 

Spring wheat mills sold the equiva- 
lent of 71% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 40% the previous 
week and 58% a year ago. Mills in 
the Southwest sold an average of 
74% of capacity, compared with 
158% the previous week and 169% 
a year ago. 

Discounts for shipment within 10 
days, made possible earlier by rela- 
tively strong nearby millfeed values, 
were wiped out last week as the 
by-product continued to decline in the 
spot market and leveled off for the 
fall months. Flour quotations in most 
cases now are on a straight 120-day 
basis. 

Export business was confined to 
sales of high ash flour to Jamaica, 
with Norway reported inquiring for 
supplies. An Economic Cooperation 
Administration allocation to Nether- 
lands made last week promises some 
flour business with that nation. 

Canadian mills were still waiting 
for the start of British buying un- 
der the new agreement and a more 
definite decision on the International 
Wheat Agreement carrying charge 
dispute. 

Family flour business was light 
despite a 10¢ sack price advance. 
Most buyers are well booked ahead. 

Flour production averaged 88% of 
capacity last week, compared with 
89% the previous week and 96% a 
year ago. (See table on page 15.) 
Output was stepped up on the Pacific 
Coast and at Buffalo and reduced 
elsewhere, except in the Northwest, 
where production was unchanged 
from the preceding week. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: Volume of flour 
sales in the Southwest slipped back 
under capacity last week. Although 
a few bakery accounts bought flour 
for shipment in the fall, the major 
portion of the sales was for ship- 
ment within a week to ten days. Ex- 
port business was quiet, the main 
volume being some orders placed by 
the U.S. army quartermaster and 
scattered buying by the Latin trade, 
mainly Jamaica and Venezuela. Fam- 
ily flour business was very moderate 
in spite of an increase in prices. 

Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged 74% of capacity, compared 
with 158% in the previous week and 
169% a year ago. About 14% of the 
week's volume was for export, cither 
privately or for the army. 

Bakery flour business was spotty 
through last week. Price ideas of the 
mills underwent an important change 
in that immediate shipment discounts 
were wiped out and 120-day quota- 
tions became the straight price across 
the complete 120-day shipping period. 


An obvious trend in millfecd prices 
by which deferred values si:ttled to 
an equal plane through the winter 
months wiped out any chance of low- 
er flour prices for 10-day shipment. 

When, on July 31, this change 
in policy began to take hold there 
was some good bakery flour business 
for nearby shipment. An _ eastern 
chain bought for 10-day shipment just 
prior to the canceling of the 12¢ 
discount. Several bakery accounts in 
the central states took advantage of 
the discount before it went out of 
existence as well as a fairly good 
number of independents scattered in 
other parts of the country. By Aug. 
3, there were no discounts offered 
by the mills and all quotations re- 
verted to 120-day basis. Business 
slowed down to a trickle and interest 
was low except for a few instances. 

In one instance, a chain in the 
Southeast bought approximately one 
month’s supply of flour late in the 
week. An eastern chain was inquir- 
ing for flour but there was no buy- 
ing reported by the weekend. 

Family flour business was draggy. 
In spite of an advance of 10¢ sack 
in nationally-advertised brands, de- 
mand continued light for most ac- 
counts are covered for several months 
ahead. 

Export business was very light. No 
interest came from Europe, although 
The Netherlands was provided with 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
funds which may put them in the 
market for some flour soon. Latin 
American demand was only fair. 
Jamaica was buying about 60,000 
sacks of 1% ash over the weekend. 

Production by mills in the South- 
west was about steady. Kansas City 
operations dropped to 78% of capa- 


city this week, compared with 85% 
in the preceding week. This, of 
course, takes into account three local 
mills which continue to be out of 
production due to flood damage. 

Quotations Aug. 4, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.70@5.75, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight 
$5.55@5.60; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.55, first class 
$4.65@4.90, second clears $4.55@4.60, 
1% ash clears or higher $4.05@4.55; 
soft wheat short patent $6.95@7.50, 
straight $5.45@5.55, cake flour $6.00 
@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business 
active, 6 fair, 2 quiet, 5 slow and 2 
dull. 

Salina: Inquiry for flour last week 
resulted in considerable activity, with 
some bookings, but the volume was 
not as great as had been anticipated. 
Prices were about 5¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions were good. 

Texas: Demand last week con- 
tinued good. Sales were probably 
about 75% of capacity. Some back- 
log is accumulating, but business so 
far is below the volume of previous 
years at same dates. Prices were 
about unchanged, except for clears, 
which were up 10¢ sack. Quotations 
Aug. 6: Extra high patent family 
flour $7@7.20, high patent $6.70@ 
6.90; standard bakers, unenriched 
$6.00@6.20; first clears $5.10@5.20, 
delivered T.C.P. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged to 
190% and averaged 128%, compared 
with 85% the previous week and 
30% a year ago. Bakers took 65% 
of bookings and family buyers 35%. 
Operations ranged to 100% but av- 
eraged 78%, compared with 83% a 
week earlier and 78% a year ago. 
Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ high- 
er. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, Aug. 4: carlots, family short 
patent $6.30@7.45, standard patent 
$6.05@7.15; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.95@6.07, standard patent 
$5.80@5.92, straight grade $5.75@ 
5.87; truck lots 35¢ higher on all 
grades. 

Hutchinson: Mills of this area last 
week found inquiry light and inter- 


(Continued on page 66) 





Semolina Buyers Show Greater 
Interest, But Sales Are Small 


While sales of durum granulars and 
semolina were confined to scattered, 


small lots, interest in market and 
crop developments was keen among 
buyers, and the start 
forward buying shortly 
pated. 

Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products in general are wait- 
ing for the most favorable price level 
at which to book fall and winter 
needs as the harvest season ap- 
proaches. Demand for their products, 
meanwhile, was fair, and eastern 
trade sources said that the volume 
of trade is above last year. Mills op- 
erated at 96% of capacity last week, 
compared with 99% the previous 
week and 111% a year ago. 

The portion of the durum crop in 
northern North Dakota which has 
been suffering from drouth appeared 
to have received some benefit from 
recent rains. Weather has been cool- 
er, and harvesting is expected to get 
under way within a week or two. 

As old crop durum wheat supplies 
are being cleaned up, mills showed 
reluctance to buy and premiums de- 
clined to 8¢ over the September fu- 
ture at Minneapolis early this week. 
Standard semolina was quoted Aug. 


was antici- 


of heavier 


6 at $5.75@5.80 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 4, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Am. or better. .$2.3 2.3 
Choice 2 Amber or better ° 
Choice 3 Amber or better 
Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.19% @2.25% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No, ca pro- of ca 
mills pacity duction pacity 

July 29-Aug. 3 10 172,000 164,735 96 
Previous week 11 186,500 *185,198 99 
Year ago - 12 213.000 237,119 111 
Crop year 
production 
755,635 
906,988 


6% @2.381 


July 1-Aug. 3, 1951 
July 1-Aug. 4, 1950 


*Revised 
BREAD IG THE STAFF OF Lire 

QUAKER OATS APPOINTMENT 

CHICAGO—Edward A. Reineck has 
been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager for the chemicals department of 
the Quaker Oats Co., a newly created 
position, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Homer R. Duffey, gen- 
eral manager of the chemicals depart- 
ment. Mr. Reineck has been with the 
Quaker Oats Co. since 1945 handling 
technical sales. 


August 7, 1951 


BRAN FIRMS; OTHER 
MILLFEEDS EASIER 


Standard Middlings Off $4.50 Ton in 
Week; Moderate Tightness 
Aids Bran Value 


Millfeed values declined further last 
week, with additional losses ranging 
up to $4.50 ton sustained by standard 
middlings and lesser declines made 
by bran and heavier millfeeds. Bran 
was the firmest of the lot, making a 
fair recovery at the end of the week. 
On Aug. 6 moderate tightness in bran 
was reported with easiness still pre- 
vailing in other feeds. Offerings were 
liberal at Kansas City, and bran 
prices there were relatively soft. 

Formula feed business slowed down 
further in the Northwest, and while 
reports on the extent of the decline 
varied somewhat among manufac- 
turers, it was generally agreed that 
the seasonal dropping off in demand 
was developing more slowly than in 
past Augusts. 

A slowing in sales at the retail 
level is considered normal at this 
time of the year as farmers become 
preoccupied with harvesting opera- 
tions. Consequently, dealers’ supplies 
on hand last longer and orders to 
manufacturers dwindle. 

Production schedules were trimmed 
back to five days a week by most 
concerns, and although 20 or 24- 
hour operations daily continued, some 
were considering dropping a _ shift 
soon. Output, meanwhile, is still 
fairly heavy, with some concerns 
building up warehouse stocks to fa- 
cilitate reduced running time later. 

Turkey feed demand is starting to 
show some expansion, taking up part 
of the slack caused by almost total 
disappearance of chick starter busi- 
ness. Grower mash sales, however, 
are holding up fairly well and egg 
rashes are moving in only moderate 
volume. 

Southwestern formula feed mills 
have passed through a period of 
somewhat easier demand for their 
feed products, particularly hog feeds, 
but some improvement in sales gen- 
erally was noted later in the week. 
In spite of scattered temporary let- 
up in demand throughout the terri- 
tory, the feed business was holding 
up remarkably well for this season 
of the year, and production con- 
tinued at a heavy pace. 

The larger milling organizations 
continued to require at least six days 
of plant operations in order to meet 
shipping instructions, while some of 
the smaller outfits have cut back to 
five days. 

Formula feed manufacturers in the 
central states are encountering a let- 
down in the demand for their products 
this week, although as yet there is 
not a great amount of concern over 
dwindling order backlogs. 

Millis still are operating at plant 
capacity, but backlogs in some cases 
are less than a week of grinding time. 
The long-term outlook, however, is 
good. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,602 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 49,347 tons 
in the week previous and 51,782 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 219,274 tons as compared with 
241,650 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Climb: 
Premiums Off in S.W. 


Export Business Supports Market as Marketing 
Hedge Pressure Gains; Smaller Crop Forecast 


Wheat futures prices gained up to 
2%¢ bu. in the week ending Aug. 6, 
reflecting reports of reduced crop 
production issued by private fore- 
casters and increased export trade. 
The largest gain was made by Chi- 
cago September, ani the smallest by 
Kansas City May and Minneapolis 
September. The May delivery at Chi- 
cago was unchanged for the week. 
Meanwhile, cash wheat premiums 
dropped at Kansas City as market- 
ings picked up. Some pressure from 
hedge sales also was noted during 
the week; however, this factor was 
largely offset by buying against ex- 
port sales. Marketings increased as 
transportation improved in the flood 
areas. 

Closing prices 
Aug. 6 were: 


for wheat futures 
Chicago — September 
$2.37% @2.38, December $2.40%@ 
2.40%, March $2.42% @2.42%, May 
$2.42; Minneapolis September 
$2.30%, December $2.33%, May 
$2.36%; Kansas City September 
$2.32%, December $2.34%, May 
$2.35 42. 
Harvest Progress Good 

Harvesting of winter wheat has 
moved rapidly northward, and sever- 
al cars of new wheat from South 
Dakota were received at Minneapo- 
lis. The harvesting of spring wheat is 
expected to get under way in early 
districts this week in the Northwest. 
Growers were reported placing con- 
siderable quantities of wheat under 
price support loans since current 
market values are well below the loan 
level. 

Heavy wheat purchases by Ger- 
many last week included both springs 
and hard winters, although the great- 
er portion was of winters. About 
half of the amount procured was 
said to be from Commodity Credit 
Corp. stocks. The U.K. bought Can- 
adian wheat under the announced 
policy of making purchases at the 
International Wheat Agreement 
maximum, subject to adjustment if 
the 6¢ bu. carrying charge is up- 
held by the International Wheat 
Council. 

C. M. Galvin, Chicago statistician, 
estimated winter wheat production 
as of Aug. 1 at 664 million bushels, 
compared with the July 1 govern- 
ment estimate of 707 million bushels 
and spring wheat output at 352 mil- 
lion bushels, 11 million less than the 
official July forecast. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in its current Wheat Situation 
report said that domestic disappear- 
ance of wheat may total about 755 
million bushels in 1951-52, compared 
with about 707 million in the past 
crop year. If exports total about the 
same as the 364 million estimated 
for the past year, about 385 million 
would remain as carryover on July 1, 
1952—about the same as this year 

Receipts Moderate 

Cash wheat receipts at spring wheat 
terminals were of moderate volume, 
with 1,349 cars of all classes received 
at Minneapolis and 1,649 cars at Du- 
luth. Included in the Minneapolis ar- 
rivals were a few cars of new crop 
winter wheat from South Dakota. 
Demand held fairly steady until the 
close of the week, when the slacker 
inquiry tended to reduce premiums 
slightly. Terminal elevators became 
less active buyers of ordinary grades 


and premiums were down 1l¢ at the 
low end of the ordinary range. Mill 
demand also became less aggressive 
and premiums on 14% protein and 
higher lots were down 2¢. Ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring wiieat, in- 
cluding 12% protein, was quoted at 
l¢ under to 2¢ over the Minneapolis 
September price, 13% protein was 
quoted at 3@5¢ over, 14% protein 7 
@10¢ over, 15% protein 26@31¢ over 
and 16% protein 43@49¢ over. The 
average protein content of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 12.99% 
and the durum 12.25%. 

Mill demand for durum wheat also 
lessened. There were about 50 to 60 
cars of durum in the daily offerings, 
which were more than the narrow de- 
mand could absorb. Most mill buyers 
are awaiting further news concern- 
ing new crop development before lay- 
ing in additional supplies. At the close 
of the week No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum, top fancy milling quality, was 
quoted at 6@8¢ over the Minneapolis 
September wheat price, No. 1 and 2 
amber durum of choice milling qual- 
ity, 1¢ under to 5¢ over, and No. 1 
and 2 durum of medium milling qual- 
ity, 7¢ under to September price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Aug. 4: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 

$s or NS 58 Ib 

Protein 

Protein 

Protein 

Protein 

Protein 
l¢ Premium for Hea 
Grade Discounts 
weight—l¢ for each Ib 


2¢ each Ib. lower 


Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


K. C. Premiums Decline 


Although the basic September fu- 
ture held relatively firm, pressure of 
heavier receipts cut the cash wheat 
basis to the lowest point of the new 
crop year at Kansas City this week. 
Expanding receipts were the result of 
rapid cleanup of the flood damaged 
rail terminals at Kansas City by the 
roads serving the area. Total receipts 
last week were 4,647 cars, culminat- 
ing in the largest one day receipts 
of the year—994 Aug. 4. Arrivals 
Aug. 6 were 1,134 cars. Ordinary No. 
1 dark and hard winter wheat which 
traded at the September base to 2¢ 
over July 30 dipped to 1@1'%¢ under 
the future Aug. 6. During the same 
period 12% protein dropped to a point 
equal to September to 1¢ under, 13% 
was 1@5'2¢ over and 14% 5@10¢ 
over. The September future fluctuated 
between a range of $2.335% on the 
high side and $2.30 on the low, clos- 
ing at $2.32% Aug. 6. Mills were fair- 
ly active buyers, confining their pur- 
chases mainly to the better samples. 
Heaviest purchasers were elevators 
and the export trade. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Aug. 4, protein 
tent considered: 


No Dark 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 

No, 3 Dark and Hard. 

No Dark and Hard 

No Red : 

No Red 

No. 3 Red 

No 4 Red 2.22 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 
winter wheat was reported selling 
Aug. 6 at $2.55@2.57 bu., deliv- 
ered Texas common points. Demand 


and Hard 


‘2.30% 


1 hard 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
ot * Pr * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
More Than Half a Century 


The Northwestern Miller for 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in prifcipal manufacturing areas by milis reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Lliller with retationship of prod iction to capacity 
expressed in percentages: 


output of all mills in the U.S 
July 29- 
Aug. 3, 

1951 
734,030 

1,208,457 
495,399 
516,005 
283,736 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo tasers 
Central and Southeast 
North Pacific Coast 


and to the total estimated 


July 30 July 31- 


Aug. 5, 
1949 
687,883 
208,414 
528,082 
489,617 
290,283 


Aug. 1-6 
1948 
770,173 


1,612 


346,686 





Totals 
Percentage of 
*Revised 


3,237,627 
75 


total U.8. output 


July 29 July 30 

Aug. 3 Previous Aug. 4, 

1951 week 1950 
Northwest. 88 88 98 
Southwest . — o4 102 
Buffalo bees 108 100 73 
Central and 8, E. 77 81 92 
No. Pacific Coast 78 71 95 


Totals s &S 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 
capacity 
July 29-Aug. 3 340,600 
Previous week 600 
Year . 600 
Two years ago .. : 
Five-year average .. 
Ten-year average 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour 
capacity output 
July 29-Aug. 3 250 942,039 
Previous week *983,914 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
"Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour i ac- 

capacity output 

671,400 516,005 

*541,143 

598,496 

489,617 


ago 


% ac- 


1,016,750 


July 29-Aug. 3 
Previous week 
Year 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


ago 


BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity output 
July 29-Aug. 3 159,500 95,399 
Previovs week 45 2 
Year ago 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


*Revised 


Flour 


-~Percentage o* capacity operated in 5-day week—, ———July it 
u © 


3,827,336 


70 


Crop year flour productio 
Grune 
July 31 
Aug. 5, 
1949 
79 


Aug. 1-6, 


15,026,929 16,361,465 


NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week 

pacity 
282,500 
282,500 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
267,039 95 
*283,900 100 
Year ago - 317,800 345,895 109 
Two years ago .. 315,800 245.598 
Five-year average .. ie 94 
Ten-year average P aes 6 83 

*Revised 


July 29-Aug. 3 
Previous week 


Principal interior milis in 
cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, 
Montana and lowa 


Minnesota, in- 
North Dakota, 


5-day week 
capacity 


Flour % ac- 
output tivity 
476,991 86 
Previous week *451,461 82 
Year ago : 506,831 92 
Two years ago 6 ‘ 80 
Five-year average ar ae 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


July 29-Aug. 3 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week 
capacity 


Coast 


Flour 
output 
174,066 


% ac 
tivity 
July 29-Aug. 3 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 

*Revised. 


Portland and 
July 29-Aug. 3 
Previous week 
Year ago e 
Two years ago 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


202,500 


133,000 
122,000 
122,000 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of 
season total of (1) 
Kansas City and St. Joseph 
and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
N.Y. Production computed on the 


millfeed in tons for the 
principal mills in 


South west* r 

Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
24,471 116,907 


July 29-Aug. 3 
Previous week 
weeks ago 

ée 124,815 

140,659 
170,040 
181,582 
146,701 
**84% 


32,465 
*-yr. average 25,402 


*Principal mills of total capacity 


current 
Nebraska, 
(2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa 
Paul and 


basis of 72% flour 


Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date production 


and prior two weeks, 
Kansas and Oklahoma and 


together with 
the cities of 
North and South Dakota 
Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo 
extraction 


Buffalot -—Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
to date production to date 
36,104 48, 219,274 

149, 

47, 
47,200 51,78: 241,650 
51,691 48,6 262,763 
58,702 58, $15 
39 846 58, 448 
16,689 53 


66,763 9,504 


69,635 
70,503 
76,073 
98,020 
76,199 


tAll mills. tReviaed 





is fair and offerings 
larger. 

Exporters in the Pacific Northwest 
continued active, with quotations sent 
to foreign markets daily. Only one 
full cargo was reported sold last week, 
hard winters to Peru, but there were 
other inquiries. A week ago 10 full 
cargoes of Pacific Northwest wheat 
was sold to Japan along with an esti- 
mated 10 cargoes of barley. This was 
done by the private trade. Japan was 
also supposed to have accepted of- 
fers for another block Aug. 3, but thts 
was postponed. 

Reports at the end of the week indi- 


are somewhat 


cated that the India wheat buying 
commission was considering purchase 
of its wheat needs through the pri- 
vate trade instead of through the 
Commodity Credit Corp. CCC will 
have 28 ships moving out in August, 
but a part of this is a carryover from 
July. It has ample wheat taken over 
under the loan to supply these ships 
and has not entered the market for 
additional supplies. 

Wheat prices jumped up to the loan 
value and slightly over at the end of 
the week, soft white being quoted at 
$2.28%% and hard winters at $2.32 bu. 
Bulk of the activity is in winters. 
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Decision Delayed on 6c Charge 





WHEAT COUNCIL TURNS OVER DISPUTE 
ON PRICE HIKE TO EXECUTIVE GROUP 


Decision Expected Before Next IWA Council Meeting in October; 
Sales of Wheat, Flour Will Be Recorded Mean- 
while Pending Negotiations 


TORONT O—tThe International 
Wheat Council in London last week 
heard the protests of importers over 
the 6¢ bu. carrying charge imposed 
by exporting nations on Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement transactions 
this year, but no definite decision 
was reached, and the matter was 
referred to the council's executive 
committee. 

The decision on the legality of the 
charge is likely to be made known 
sooner than October, when the next 
council meeting is scheduled. 

At the London meeting the coun- 
cil requested the executive commit- 
tee to consider as soon as possible 
the views expressed at the meeting 
and to report back to the council. 
Meanwhile, transactions in wheat in- 
volving the payment of carrying 
charges will continue to be recorded. 

F. Sheed Anderson was elected 
chairman of the council and of the 
executive committee, with Edwin 
McCarthy of Australia as vice chair- 
man of both bodies. Although the 
rules of procedure state that the 
executive committee shall be elect- 
ed at the last statutory session in 
the crop year no announcement of 
new elections has been made, and 
the countries represented on the 
1949-50 committee are presumably 
still in membership. 

The appointment of a_ secretary 
to succeed Dr. William C. Ockey, 
who has returned to the U.S., was 
remitted to the executive committee 
with full powers. 


Subject to Decision 


The understanding in London trade 
circles is that countries paying the 
charge on current business will do 
so without prejudice and subject to 
the final decision of the council. The 
British consider that Article 6 is not 
an authority to the exporters to 
charge what they wish for over-all 
storage but is intended to cover the 
situation in which the importer, hav- 
ing bought the wheat ahead, is re- 
sponsible for its storage until ship- 
ment is made. 

In Washington, meanwhile, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture officials 
interpreted the lack of decision on 
the carrying charge a technical vic- 
tory for exporters since the charge 
was not declared invalid. 

Sales can be made subject to nego- 
tiation between the exporters and 
importers covering the 6¢ addition, 
officials said. Under closely competi- 
tive conditions it is seen that con- 
cessions over the charge could de- 
velop, but under current markets it 
now appears that importers will be 
forced to pay the addition, accord- 
ing to some Washington observers. 


+ 


Pr Arg 

The Canadian case was presented 
in London by George H. Mclvor, chief 
commissioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

The next session of the council is 
slated for October, but there is a 
possibility that an earlier meeting 
might be called to receive the com- 
mittee’s recommendation. 





The executive committee consists 
of representatives of three exporting 
countries and seven importing coun- 
tries. For the 1949-50 crop year the 
exporting countries were represented 
by the U.S., Canada and Australia 
and the importing countries by Bra- 
zil, Benelux (which is considered as 
one country), Egypt, India, Italy, 
South Africa and the U.K. Voting is 
on a weighted basis, the total vote 
of the exporters being equal to the 
total vote of the importers. 

The delay is a matter of concern 
in Canadian trading circles because 
the hope had been expressed that the 
dispute would be simply settled by 
the council giving its blessing to the 
Canadian proposal, thus allowing 





trade to continue without interrup- 
tion. Reports indicate, however, that 
Britain, supported by some other im- 
porting countries, has clung firmly 
to the charge that Canada’s action 
was a unilateral one taken without 
approval of the council, was wrong 
in principle and violated the terms 
of the agreement. + ef 

Observers suggest that the ques- 
tion may now be of wider application 
leading to a total refusal by the im- 
porters to consider any carrying 
charge whatsoever. The view is held 
in Europe that good crops this year 
must bring a break in the IWA ceil- 
ing price level, and it is with this in 
mind that some traders suggest that 
the discussion may be ranging over a 
wider field. Others consider that a 
compromise will be effected, with a 
reduction in the amount of the carry- 
ing charge but not its total abolition. 

Wait for Flour Orders 

Meanwhile, the Canadian millers 
still await the first inquiries from 
the British importing authorities in 
connection with the proposed pur- 
chase of 350,000 tons of flour in the 
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current crop year. The business, it 
is felt, could be written without 
awaiting the council’s decision, pro- 
vision being made for settlement at 
a later date. The adoption of this 
suggestion, however, would deprive 
the British of a unique bargaining 
weapon, and it would be understand- 
able if the buying authorities were 
reluctant to take this step. 

On the other hand, the British stock 
position is not considered in London 
trade circles to be strong enough to 
enable buying to be held off until Oc- 
tober. A British representative in 
Ottawa has already stated that the 
U.K. will continue to buy wheat de- 
spite opposition to the additional 
charge. 

The charge became effective Aug. 1, 
and the official added that there was 
some likelihood that the British 
would arrange with the Canadian 
authorities to pay the basic price, on 
the understanding that a further pay- 
ment will be made to cover the carry- 
ing charge if the council rules in its 
favor. If this policy is agreed the way 
will be clear for flour purchases to 
Start. 

The Canadian position would be 
complicated by any reduction in the 
amount because the additional 6¢ 
charge was imposed on domestic sales, 
effective June 14. 





Control Situation Uncertain; New 
Law Brings No Immediate Change 


WASHINGTON — The new price 
control law and last minute govern- 
ment action under the old law have 
left the status of existing price reg- 
ulations in an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty. 

However, it appears that, for the 
time being at least, anyone under 
price control must continue to oper- 
ate as if the old law were still in 
effect. 

The new control law, signed last 
week by the President, extends price 
control authority until next June 30. 

The atmosphere of uncertainty was 
created when, at the last minute 
under the old law, the Office of Price 
Stabilization reinstated several or- 
ders which had been postponed under 
the previous 3l-day extension of the 
law during July. 

Manufacturers under CPR 22, the 
general manufacturers order, were 
ordered to file required reports by 
Aug. 13. The new control law pro- 
vides for broader cost increases, but 
affected manufacturers must petition 
individually for relief which is avail- 
able now. And it may take months 
for OPS to process the applications. 

One top OPS official said all com- 
panies covered by OPS regulations 
should continue to operate as if they 
were under provisions of the old con- 
trol law until such time as Charles 
Wilson, defense production chief, can 
review provisions of the new law and 
chart policy for the price agency. 

Regarding agricultural commodi- 
ties, Congress specified in the new 
law that there could be no rollbacks 
below parity or 90% of the May 19 
level, whichever is higher. This 
means that the 10% rollback of beef 
prices is retained, but further roll- 
backs for this commodity are banned. 

The new law permits rollbacks on 
non-farm commodities provided the 
new ceiling reflects the highest pre- 
Korean price plus adjustment of any 
cost increase from then through July 
26, 1951. Any firm which believes its 


ceiling doesn’t reflect these costs can 
ask for an adjustment. 

Another provision of the new law 
is one applying to wholesalers and 
retailers. It provides for customary 
percentage margins over costs. 

The formula feed industry con- 
tinues to come under provisions of 
Supplement 7 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation. 


As top stabilization officials hud- 
dled with Charles E. Wilson, defense 
mobilization chief, over provisions of 
the new law, the position of the bak- 
ing industry under price controls was 
no clearer than it was earlier. Top 
OPS officials say that they cannot 
chart a policy until the mobilization 
agency sets down a line of inter- 
pretation to be followed. 





Kansas State Faculty Approves 
Feed Technology Course Addition 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Courses 
in the department of milling industry 
at Kansas State College will be adapt- 
ed, beginning in September, to meet 


requirements for a degree in feed 
milling technology. Course changes 
were approved by the general faculty 
of the college in regular meeting pre- 
ceding commencement exercises at 
the close of the summer session. 

New courses approved for inclusion 
in the curriculum in feed milling 
technology include Flour and Feed 
Mill Construction, Flour and Feed 
Analysis, Elements of Feed Manu- 
facture, Feed Formulation and 
Blending, and Feed Technology I 
ane II. 

A four-year curriculum in feed 
technology, requiring 17 credit hours 
each of eight semesters, also was ap- 
proved by the faculty. 

The addition of the curriculum in 
feed technology was assured in May 
when the formula feed milling indus- 
try agreed to provide $200,000 for a 
building to house a feed milling plant 
and feed milling equipment manufac- 
turers agreed to equip the plant. 

The new curriculum will be admin- 
istered by the milling industry de- 
partment. Dr. J. A. Shellenberger is 
head of the department. 

Dr. Shellenberger said that al- 
though complete facilities for the feed 


technology course will not be ready 
before the 1953-54 school year, en- 
rollment in the curriculum will start 
with the fall semester this year. The 
first two years’ work, he explained, 
will not require special feed technol- 
ogy equipment since the students will 
be enrolled in the basic courses which 
will be prerequisites for the special- 
ized work. 

A group of industry representatives 
will serve as an advisory council to 
assist college officials with the new 
curriculum. Advisory council mem- 
bers include Maurice Johnson, Staley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, chairman; 
Wirt D. Walker, Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago; H. L. McGeorge, Sr., 
Royal-Stafolife Mills, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Wiley Akins, Arrow Feed & 
Oi! Corp., St. Louis; B. D. Eddie, Su- 
perior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City; 
John J. Vanier, Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina; Elmer Winterscheidt, 
Winterscheidt Grain & Feed Co., Sen- 
eca, Kansas; C. G. Lindsey, Jr., Lind- 
sey-Robinson Co., Roanoke, Va.; John 
D’Arcy, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Arthur F. Hopkins, Charles M. Cox 
Co., Boston; Roscoe E. Whitworth, 
Nutrena division of Cargill, Inc., Min- 
neapolis; J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, and W. L. Drake, Hum- 
boldt Elevator Mills, Humboldt, Kan- 


Sas. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 

















agile ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Szuce 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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Backgrounding the News . .. Watch the Cotton Economy 


Price Supports May Lead to Farm Nationalization 


JOHN CIPPERLY 
North Miller Washi 
Correspondent 


, WASHINGTON — While national 
attention has been focused for the 
past several weeks on stabilization of 
prices, a probably more important 
set of circumstances have been in the 
making which may coagulate into a 
trend of nationalization of the agri- 
cultural economy of the nation. 

At this time it ‘may be prudent 
to adopt the slogar. “Watch the Cot- 
ton Economy.” 

This commodity and its by-prod- 
ucts, under government price sup- 
port protection, may be staging an 
economic transformation which will 
bring them under an almost total 
nationalization whose effects ulti- 
mately would spread to other major 
segments of agriculture and make 
them little more than government 
led and pampered puppets of a na- 
tional farm bureaucracy. 

Here are some of the facts which 
warrant such gloomy observations: 

Cotton itself has been the bell- 
wether of the price support advocates 
who abandoned the first principle of 
the price support theory, that of in- 
surance against financial disaster, 
for the more financially attractive 
goal of price support as a guarantee 
of a profit for the crop. Slowly the 
high price support advocates pushed 
the support level higher and higher 
until an artificially high: “domestic 
price stimulated foreign cultivation 
of cotton to compete with the domes- 
tic crop for world markets. This set 
off research into substitute competi- 
tive synthetic fibers, which now 
threaten to destroy a large part of 
cotton’s share of the domestic mar- 
ket. 

The so-called friends of the cot- 
ton farmer now appear to be arch- 
enemy of the industry, since their 
high-price pot of gold rainbow has 
unleashed economic conditions which 
cannot be reversed or halted in their 
course. 

Briefly so much for the basic com- 
modity, cotton. 

Not content with high priced cot- 
ton, the leaders of the political cot- 
ton bloc also pressed for and gained 
a high price support level for the 
first major by-product of cotton, cot- 
tonseed, and are now on their way 
to sustain this high price’ support 
level for the seed with end product 
prices for cottonseed oil and cake and 
meal at levels which reflect a basic 
90% of parity support ordained for 
the seed. 

For the past two weeks at the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, officials 
have been consulting with industries 
which process cottonseed to establish 
prices for meal and oil which re- 
flect a price support of $65.50 a ton 
for seed delivered at the gin. 

They have tentatively worked out 
the following formula which in many 
quarters is seen as setting the stage 
for the nationalization of the entire 
cotton economy. USDA has made 
this offer of end product prices to 
cottonseed crushers: For cotton lint- 
ers an average price of 9¢-Ib., for 
cottonseed meal $56 a ton and for 
cottonseed oil 15%¢ Ib. crude. Hulls 
are to be retained by the crusher. 
These prices would be available to 
the crusher on an all or nothing 
basis. On the 10th of each month 
crushers would be permitted to offer 
all of the end preducts of the seed 





to the government at those price lev- 
els for the following month. 

There is no disagreement with the 
mathematical calculations of USDA 
officials since the composite of the 
end product prices add up to the 
basic price support line for the cot- 
tonseed at $65.50 a ton delivered at 
the gin, There might be some ad- 
justment of the end product price 
structure by increasing the meal 
price and lowering the price offered 
for oil, but that is a matter of de- 
tail and any change would not alter 
the basic changes that this program 
may forecast. 

In addition to this contract offer 
to the crushers, there are under con- 
sideration two other contracts, one 
for refiners who would transform the 
erude cotton oil into the refined 
product. A third contract would be a 
storage contract to store the oil for 
the account of the government. 

The government has not disclosed 
its sales intention for oil, meal and 
linters that it might acquire under 
this program, nor is it estimated yet 
what will be the immediate economic 
effect of the program on users of 
these end products. 


Economic Background 

At this point it is advisable to 
study some of the economic back- 
ground to gain a better perspective 
of what lies ahead. 

The nation and the world appear 
to be emerging from a period of 
acute scarcity of oil and oil bearing 
materials to one close to saturation 
at present price levels. The world 
cotton crop is well above that of last 
year, and our domestic share of the 
cotton production has soared from 
approximately 10.5 million bales in 
1950 to an estimated 16.5 million 
bales in 1951. Other world cotton 
producing areas are maintaining a 
high level of output this year. 

A 16.5 million bale cotton crop 
means a substantially increased pro- 
duction of seed and consequently a 
heavier outturn of meal and oil. 

While the outlook is for greatly 
expanded production of cotton oil 
and meal, the nation now faces an- 


other soybean crop which is esti- 
mated in reliable government and 
trade quarters as between 285-300 
million bushels this year. 

Government officials who six weeks 
ago feared a slowly developing tight- 
ness in the oil supply situation now 
foresee the accumulation of a sur- 
plus which will have to be held in 
storage by the government. 


Price Back-Stop 

The USDA support program for 
oil and meal is little more than a 
back-stop for the price of these 
commodities which if left to their 
own economic devices might have 
fallen to levels which would encour- 
age their consumption. USDA 
through its planned price support ac- 
tion for oil appears certain to raise 
the price of refined oil by close to 
3¢ Ib. 

The USDA action would push pri- 
ces for this major commodity into 
higher ground, while at the other 
end of the capital the Office of 
Price Stabilization is urging Congress 
to strengthen the Defense Production 
Act so that it can roll back prices. 

While it is clearly seen that the 
USDA support program for cotton- 
seed products would boost the price 
levels of shortening, thereby raising 
the cost of these products to such 
industrial users as bakers, there is 
no way to determine what action 
crushers and refiners will take under 
the contract to be offered to them 
on the 10th of each month. The 
crushers are said to have objected 
to the all-or-nothing offer on the 
end products. However, it is not 
believed that any government admin- 
istrator could justify an arrange- 
ment whereby the crushers could re- 
tain the more profitable end product 
and put the less profitable end prod- 
uct to the government. 

At this time there can be no ac- 
curate forecast of what action the 
crushers will take. Presumably their 
decisions will be based on the price 
action which will develop for cotton 
oil and meal. If the government sup- 
port program is effective and most 
crushers partake in the crushers con- 





FISHING JAUNT A SUCCESS—tThe group of New York bakers and flour 
distributors pictured above turned in a good catch of school tuna in a day’s 
fishing out of Brielle, N.J., July 21 with John A. Repetti, King Midas Flour 
Mills, acting as host. The catch was actually twice the size indicated but 
could not be displayed on the racks provided. Pictured from left to right 
are: Emil Fink, Fink Baking Co.; D. Appel, Fried & Appel; John Repetti; 
Capt. Meir, skipper of the craft-and his first mate; Harry Miller, Miller 
Bakeries; George R. Flach, Standard Milling Co., and William D. Blé¢ier. 
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tract, it can be seen that there would 
be little reason why anyone should 
wish to retain an inventory of these 
products since they could transfer 
the risk of inventory to the govern- 
ment and go to its stocks for sup- 
plies when needed. 

Some of the integrated crushers 
with end products based on cotton 
oil probably would reserve for their 
own products sufficient oi] to main- 
tain production on their brand-name 
lines, but beyond that level it is to 
be expected that the government 
would be the receiver of the surplus 
balance. This would be a consequen- 
tial overhang on the price of oil 
and meal in the market place, where 
the price level would be an artificial 
one, maintained only by the govern- 
ment support of 15%¢ Ib. for the 
crude oil. 


Effect on Futures Market 


Another immediate effect feared 
is that on the commodity futures 
markets. Already these markets 
have reflected the bullish influence of 
the proposed government price sup- 
port level for oil, but looking farther 
ahead these market officials see that 
the government program will mean a 
virtual stagnation of the distant fu- 
tures contracts since there will be no 
need to hedge a commodity which 
may be largely in the hands of the 
government and whose price is vir- 
tually fixed by the government ac- 
tion. 

A partial answer might be found 
if the government sales policy for 
the oil and meal it will receive were 
known. Unlike the basic commodities 
there is no mandatory sales policy 
formula. One major oil interest al- 
ready has expressed the fear that the 
government will be swamped with oil, 
and will dump its surplus in southern 
Europe for whatever it can get and 
pocket the loss, thereby dislocating 
the world oil market. 

The farm law of 1949 as amended 
sets up a basic sales policy for the 
basic commodities, but for the non- 
basic USDA can dispose of its stocks 
without regard to price under some 
broad general conditions. It has, for 
example, disposed of stocks of dried 
eggs and dried milk at bargain-base- 
ment levels when the stocks became 
burdensome. 

It is conceivable that an official 
ruling may call cotton oil and cake 
and meal basic commodities, since 
they are the direct product of cot- 
ton, itself a basic commodity. If such 
a ruling were made it would pro- 
vide a narrow spread between the 
price support level and the sales 
price whereby the futures market 
could register small fluctuations. 

Now to examine the collateral ef- 
fects on the cottonseed price support 
program on other competitive com- 
modities. 

Soybean Problem 

At a meeting between USDA offi- 
cials and the representatives of the 
oil refiners last week, the problem of 
the probably huge soybean crop was 
raised. Government officials are re- 
ported to have told the refiners that 
forceful efforts would be exerted on 
soybean farmers to hold back mar- 
keting of beans for later in the crop 
year by putting beans under loan at 
harvest if prices were not satisfac- 
tory. By slowing down the market- 
ing of beans, USDA would in effect 
be boosting the price of beans and 
drawing the soy oil price up in line 
with cotton oil. The estimated normal 
spread between cotton oil and soy 
oil is about 1¢, indicating a soy oil 
price level of 14%¢ Ib. 

OPS officials are now watching the 


(Continued on page 64) 
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three fine Hubbard flours that are truly superior. aj 


Part of the superiority of these 
mellow-type flours lies in the fact 
they are true Spring-wheat flours . . . 
the balance lies in the fact they are 


Hubbard flours. 
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Pure Food Problems 


By CHARLES W. CRAWFORD 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs 


E Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is a small organization. There 
are only a few more than a thousand 
of us. But we have the task of safe- 
guarding the purity and integrity of 
the foods, drugs and cosmetics for 
which the nation pays more than $50 
billion each year—about one fourth 
its total income. To a significant de- 
gree the health and welfare of every 
citizen depends on the freedom of 
these commodities from adulteration 
and misbranding. 

Our task is lightened by the fact 
that the great majority of producers 
consistently comply with both the 
letter and spirit of the law. But 
human errors occur in the best run 
plants. And there is always an un- 
scrupulous fringe to every industry 
which disregards the interests of con- 
sumers and imposes a work-load that 
compels us to deploy our small force 
into a very thin screen. 

We are now facing many difficult 
problems. The population—and con- 
sequently the demand for the necessi- 
ties of life—has been growing rapidly. 
Our resources have scarcely kept 
pace. The ever increasing tempo of 
the introduction of new products of 
science and technology, such as the 
many new and miraculous drugs, and 
new methods of producing and distrib- 
uting foods, all command our close 
attention. And in this time of national 
stress, shortages of raw materials and 
dislocations of experienced personnel 
all tend to increase the hazards. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
serves only one interest—-the inter- 
est of the American consumer. It is 
dedicated to the ideal of protecting 
his health and welfare. 

Our actions are based on scientific 
fact, obtained in our laboratories, and 
from the whole body of scientific 
truth. Fundamentally this organiz- 
ation is a scientific institution. 

The food and drug law, with its 
checks ana safeguards of the funda- 
mental rights of both consumer and 
producer, is an essential instrument 
for applying scientific truths to every- 
day human needs. With the facts of 
science, working through law for the 
welfare of the consumer, I am confi- 
dent that the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration will be an increasingly use- 
ful servant of the American people. 

eee 
AS YOUR LORDSHIP PLEASES— 
The noble lords of England who sit 
in solemn conclave in the House of 
Peers, thereby forming a No. 1 tour- 
ist attraction for overseas visitors, 
often make the headlines by giving 
forth pearls of wisdom for the en- 
lightenment of their lesser brethren. 

The majority of their lordships have 
the right to dress in velvet and er- 
mine because many hundreds of years 
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ago their ancestors were granted 
hereditary titles for services rendered 
to the king. The remainder are there 
because of services rendered to their 
political masters, the reward in each 
case continuing in the family as long 
as each holder is clever enough to 
have male issue in lawful wedlock. 


@ Tid-bits for Tourists—To ensure 
that they are not forgotten they have 
occasionally to say something amus- 
ing. This usually coincides with the 
height of the tourist season. 

Take, if you will, Lord Hankey, a 
former civil servant of some distinc- 
tion in his own line of business. Alas, 
he strays into fields foreign to his 
experience when he puts forward his 
views on the sporadic outbreaks of 
industrial unrest which in recent years 
have bedeviled the British productive 
effort despite the wielding of the So- 
cialist whip. Lord Hankey quoth: “I 
have long felt that agenized flour 
might be connected with these unof- 
ficial strikes and unrest cropping up 
among the poorest sections of the 
population who are great consumers 
of bread.” 

Have a care, m'lord. Surely there 
are no “poorest sections of the popu- 
lation” in this Socialist Utopia which 
is Britain today. Fair shares for all 
and all that, old boy. 


@ Uncle Wholemeal—Take, too, Lord 
Teviot, 78 next birthday and still hale 
and hearty. The lads among the lords 
call him Uncle Wholemeal after office 
hours because of his advocacy of 
100% extraction bread. He told the 
House that he bakes his own bread 
at home, grinding the wheat on a 
small stone mill. Speaking of British 
sportsmen he said “something has 
gone wrong. They all seem to have a 
tendency toward rheumatics. Even 
some of the champions have had 
trouble of that sort and I am abso- 
lutely certain it is due to feeding.” 
For very little reason, perhaps, this 
is remindful of a story about Lord 
Derby, pronounced Darby as in Joan 
please. This scion of the house of 
Stanley was addressing a _ political 
meeting and tempers ran a liftle high. 


A hefty coal miner hoisted himself to 
his feet and asked the noble lord 
whence came his title, his lands and 
his money. 

“My ancestors fought for them,” 
was the haughty reply. 

“Well, tha’ come outside 
fight thee for ’em now.” 

The invitation was regrettably re- 
fused. Maybe Lord Coal-Miner would 
have been able to give the common 
sense point of view to parry the points 
of the peers. 


and I'll 


In recent years many small family 
bakers have either given up business 
or have continued their confectionery 
trade and purchased the bread they 
require from factory bakeries. The 
latter are blamed for the change that 
has occurred and that is continuing. 
It is not a question of maintaining 
inefficient businesses but of preserv- 
ing a balance of trade that contrib- 
utes to the economic welfare and 
security of the nation as a whole. 
The growth of the large factory con- 
cerns and the effect of the impact 
of these concerns on the general 
structure of the breadmaking trade 
are causing many country millers in 
particular to wonder whether the 
process has not gone far enough or 
at any rate to warrant some sort of 
inquiry.—Milling, Liverpool. 

eee 

The macaroni industry of the U.S. 
is said to be capable of producing a 
billion and a half pounds of macaroni 
yearly. In 1950 a little less than a bil- 
lion pounds were consumed. How- 
ever, per capita consumption of maca- 
roni products rose from 4.3 lb prewar 
to 6.6 lb. in 1950, and the rate of in- 
crease is reported to be continuing. 


eee 

The American Bakers Assn. figures 
it out that the commercial baking 
industry of the U.S. now ranks sec- 
ond in size among this country’s food 
industries. It is first in size of pay- 
roll, first in number of plants, first 
in number of motor vehicles used 
and first in volume of items sold. 
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Bread Crank Column 


(A Letter to the Editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette.) 

Dear Editor: I’m angry at the bak- 
ers’ strike. I find I’m having to eat 
whole wheat and other homemade 
bread and can’t get the pasty, homog- 
enized, deodorized, vulcanized, never- 
spoil white stuff usually available. 
Now I'll probably get healthy. In fact, 
I may never want to buy that artifi- 
cial gluey product again. Boy, am I 
burned up! 

DOUGH BOY. 
eee 

One of the early premium coupon- 
users was Arbuckle Brothers, which 
was said to offer many years ago 
“anything from a pair of suspenders 
or a toothbrush to clocks, wringers 
and corsets.” It is believed that the 
Arbuckle coupon plan began about 
1895, though the company had used 
picture cards and other types ef items 
for some years before. The Arbuckle 
plan developed steadily for many 
years, and by 1923 the coffee company 
redeemed more than 108 million 
coupons for over 4 million premiums. 

eee 

Hilarion Bibicoff, a farmer near 
Dexter, Mich., has returned a $7.50 
check sent him by the government 
as payment for attending a produc- 
tion marketing association meeting. 
He says he didn’t learn anything 
there he didn’t already know. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Bibicoff intends to 
send back another check, for $3.50. 
That one was for attending a soil 
conservation meeting, and he says he 
didn’t learn anything new there 
either. 


Listen to the words of Parmentier 
the Frenchman, who said in 1772: 
“Bread is a generous gift of nature, 
a food that can be replaced by no 
other. When we fall sick, our ap- 
petite for bread deserts us last of all. 
Bread is suitable to every time of 
the day, every age of life and every 
temperament. It improves other 
foods. It is so perfectly adapted to 
man that we turn our hearts to it 
almost as soon as we are born, and 
never tire of it to the hour of our 
death.” 

e®ee 


THE SMELL OF FRESH BAKED 
BREAD 


Of all delightful fragrant smells 
That tempt the taste of man, 
The breads that women love to 
bake 

Rate first, since time began. 
When they pull down the oven door 
They hear the brown loaves snip, 
The tantalizing odor seems 
Beyond their power to whip; 
So they will jerk a top-crust off 
And melt the butter pa& 
No Epicurean can match 
A pleasure such as that! 

Edna Hull Miller. 
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COLLIER’S GIVES FLOUR AND 
BREAD A GOOD BREAK 


HEN a magazine or newspaper of general 
Wi aenen deals with flour and commer- 
cially-baked bread fairly and without crackpot 
prejudice it is as newsworthy as man-b‘tes-dog. 
Collier's has done this in a noteworthy article 
appearing in the Aug. 11 issue. 

Howard W. Files, president of the Millers 
National Federation, is credited with planting the 
seed of this good fruit. He suggested to a member 
of the Collier's organization that public health 
benefits from the flour enrichment program de- 
served editorial attention. Robert Froman, a staff 
writer, was assigned to the task. He was not 
content to tread the well-beaten path of the 
food crackpot and to echo the hackneyed “not- 
like-grandma-made” line.; He went to miller and 
baker, nutritionist and consumer. He found out 
all about flour and bread as they are and not as 
the dietetic crank and dyspeptic gourmet thinks 
they should be. 

Mr. Froman does not deal, as he might 
properly have done, with the most serious aspect 
of bread crackpotism, which has been effective in 
the course of the past century (he calls it the 
Hundred Years’ War of Words) in vastly curtail- 
ing the consumption of bread, a circumstance not 
damaging solely to the bakers of bread but to 
the nutritional welfare of the nation as well. He 
is content to treat the captious critics of bread 
with amusement. “Lately,” he says, “it has be- 
come the fashion among them to call for a return 
to home baking and to wax dithyrambic about the 
bread grandma used to bake. This is a neat exam- 
ple of what psychologists call the old-oaken-bucket 
delusion, meaning suppression of unpleasant memo- 
ries in favor of a rosy view of the past. For 
grandma was extremely lucky and ex- 
tremely expert, she had plenty of bread failures 
resulting in sodden, indigestible messes—bread 
baking being the tricky undertaking it is.” 

Though he does not tell all there is to be told 
about flour and bread, Mr. Froman does tell the 
essential facts about what they are, how they 
are made, why they are as they are, and what is 
their significance in today’s nutritional economy; 
and he does this in an entirely unemotional 
manner. Bread has suffered from too much emo- 
tionalism in print, and it is refreshing to find such 
an entirely opposite approach as the one taken 
in Collier's. Mr. Froman visited The Northwestern 
Miller’s office and library during his study of the 
subject and naturally we are flattered to find 
many of our own long-established and assiduous- 
ly cultivated ideas about bread incorporated in 
his account. 

It would need a great many articles like that 
of Mr. Froman to set right the errors and counter- 
act the calumnies of innumerable other articles 
published in recent years. This one is especially 
timely because of the current epidemic of deroga- 
tion inspired by the federal bread standards 
hearings. The breadstuffs industry should make 
the most of it. 


unless 


NO KNIGHTHOOD IN FLOUR 


HOUGH knighthood has flowered at times 
g fe the market places where millers and 
bakers meet, it does not now seem to one senti- 
mental miller to be in bloom. This miller waxes 
rather bitter about it in a letter which has 
fallen into our hands. The letter, written to a 
customer, runs in this way: 

“Some people have said that there is no senti- 
ment in business, but in the 42 years I have 
spent in milling I can look back to difficult times 
with no little satisfaction and pride, with the 
definite knowledge that in every emergency our 
obligations to those we serve have in no instance 
been neglected or broken. 
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“I well remember the First World War when 
the trade thought we were remarkable folks to 
deliver $16 per barrel flour on $8 contracts. Dur- 
ing World War Two when we were allocating flour 
and feed, in no instance did we yield to the 
inducements—monetary and otherwise—but metic- 
ulously delivered to our regular customers every 
pound we could get supplies to produce. 

“We have witnessed the greedy performance 
of many who think only of the temporary op- 
portunity for profit, and thereby fail in their 
obligation to their regular customers. At this 


“time, and for the past two years, many mills in 


their greed to run six and seven days per week, 
have forced flour prices to unprofitable levels, 
and during this period the costs of producing 
flour have been continually increased. During the 
war, increased costs were not of consequence 
because of excess running time, but as running 
time has dwindled costs have sky-rocketed, and the 
time should now be at hand for flour sales to 
reflect some margin of profit to the miller, who 
served not only his trade well, but his govern- 
ment also in being able to step up on short notice 
flour production over 30%. 

“Our bakery customers are being vigorously 
solicited with flour prices that do not represent 
material cost, plus power and labor, and there 
are still those within the industry who are willing 
to supply flour at less than cost, thereby penaliz- 
ing the industry. 

“We cannot blame our bakery friends when 
they can buy flour at substantially lower prices, 
but at some of the small differences in price at 
which our customers have placed this business 
elsewhere, we are at a loss to understand the 
lack of consideration, particularly when they 
purchase from sources at the same price quoted 
by the suppliers who kept them in flour during 
the emergency and refused to favor their com- 
petitors. 

“After all, every business is only a reflection 
of the individuals who direct its policies and 
activities, and therefore we cannot help feeling 
hurt and chagrined when buyers of small or 
large volume endeavor to force the sale of flour 
to them on an unprofitable basis, and go out 
and pay the same price, or within a cent or two, 
of what their old wartime suppliers are willing 
to do. Would these same bakers, in the next 
emergency, feel that they had been accorded bad 
treatment if they received the same sort of treat- 
ment they are now according to millers in many 
instances?” 

Though the faith of our sentimental miller 
friend is shaken he has not lost hope. He feels 
that it is not too late for business and industry 
to return to sanity and repudiate “‘the misleading 
policies and practices” of political prophets who 
have altogether too long been preaching the 
gospel of something for nothing. Such a philoso- 
phy, he is confident, has no place in business. 


Senator Byrd’s Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Non-Essential Federal Expenditures has found 
out that price control is expensive even before it 
starts controlling. The committee reports that 
five of the six emergency control agencies, only 
recently established, have spent more than $1 mil- 
lion for furniture and supplies. A quarter of the 
sum, the committee discovered, was spent for 
“the most expensive type” furniture. 


AL 


CRACKPOTS INTERNATIONAL, INC. 


RACKPOTS, it appears, are not an American 
monopoly, nor do they manifest solely in the 
field of nutrition (or more specifically with respect 
to bread). They have muscled in on the United 
Nations organization and thus have become inter- 
national in their scope—or perhaps even cosmic 
in jurisdiction. For evidence of this we may 
turn to a report to the Washington Star concern- 
ing the antics of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization which has 
been holding luxurious plenary sessions in Paris. 
These are some of the disclosures reported to 
the Star: UNESCO has seriously put forward a 
plan to take information criticizing any country 
out of schoolbooks throughout the world. It has 
supplied cash to numerous strange causes, includ- 
ing a search for mythical Inca treasure. It has 
suggested a new Garden of Eden on the Amazon 
River, the funds to be supplied by members of 
the United Nations. It has studied the case of an 
African tribe which extracted the front teeth of 
children, so they could pronounce words of the 
native dialect. 

The reporter discovered that Myrna Loy, the 
Hollywood actress, a member of the organization, 
was concerned with explaining to the world cer- 
tain national customs—such as why Englishmen 
carry umbrellas. England's representatives doubt- 
less will retaliate by endeavoring to find out 
why Americans chew gum. 

has sent scientists to many parts 
of the world to study the causes of war. It has 
published a report on education and agriculture 
in remote places in Mexico and Africa. It sent a 
delegation to study newspapers in Brussels and is 
said to have reported three newspapers were pub- 
lished in a city that has none. In the same report 
it praised what it believed was a newspaper when 
actually the institution concerned in the report 
was a Junatic asylum. ‘ 

It is to be hoped that some one will investi- 
gate UNESCO further. The result most to be 
wished for, it seems to us, would be the discovery 
that UNESCO was merely a bad dream and had 
no more reality than the Brussels newspapers. 
Meantime the nightmare is at least real enough 
to cost upwards of $10 million a year, most of 
which comes out of the pockets of American tax- 
payers. 

@ee 


Winnipeg Free Press sees in recent actions of 
organized labor a possible restraint of trade pun- 
ishable by law. Big baking companies in Winnipeg 
on two occasions attempted to reduce the price 
of bread or to refuse to follow the advancing price 
levels of competitors. In each case the bakery 
union compelled the companies to establish higher 
prices by threats to prevent delivery of bread 
and bakery supplies. “Who controls the price of 
bread?” asks the Free Press, which calls for an 
investigation to establish what seems to be an 
obvious answer. Union labor would limit competi- 
tion, increase profits, and thus make higher wages 
easier to get. The public would pay the bill. 


UNTO THE THIRD GENERATION 


EARTY congratulations to the Tennant & 

Hoyt Co. are currently in order. The com- 
pany is celebrating half a century of success in 
the manufacture of flour and in the building of 
a business which is now so solidly established and 
which continues to advance under the guidance of 
a third generation of one of its founding families. 
The flour milling industry of this country, in 
paying its compliments to the present-day man- 
agement of this distinguished Minnesota enter- 
prise, may properly consider that it, too, is to be 
congratulated. Industry benefits from respectable 
competition and the reputation of a single mem- 
ber enhances the reputation of all. 
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Tennant & Hoyt Notes 50 Years of Progress 





Lake City, Minn. Mill Survived 
Fire, Grew in Depression; Now 
Headed by Founder's Grandson 


LAKE CITY, MINN.—The Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., which developed 
into one of the most flourishing in- 
terior flour mills in the Northwest 
soon after its establishment here near 
the turn of the century, is observing 
its golden anniversary. The firm was 
founded in 1900 by Robert C. Tennant 
and Charles G. Hoyt, and in June, 
1901, the original mill went into 
operation. 

Mr. Hoyt, the first of three gen- 
erations that were to take a hand 
in guiding the mill, was born in Port- 
land, Maine, in 1847, moved to Min- 
neapolis in 1854 and began his mill- 
ing career in the Union Mill there. 
In 1869 he began work for C. A. 
Pillsbury & Co., later became one of 
the owners of the Hennepin Mill, 
then returned to Pillsbury. When the 
Pillsbury A Mill was erected in 1880, 
Mr. Hoyt became its head miller. 

Mr. Tennant had his first milling 
experience under F. A. Bean at Fari- 
bault, Minn. He and a brother, David 
A. Tennant, later rented a mill at 
Faribault, then leased the L. C. 
Porter Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
for a year. 

Mr. Tennant and Mr. Hoyt formed 
a partnership, chose Lake City as the 
site of a spring wheat mill and saw 
their firm prosper from the start. In 
1906 the original mill burned, but 
was rebuilt. 


Growth and Progress 

From that time, the mill's story 
was one of growth and progress. In 
1915 four steel wheat storage tanks 
were erected, with a capacity of 70,- 
000 bu. In 1932 the firm awarded a 
contract for a new power plant con- 
sisting of two 350 h.p. diesels to op- 
erate the 1,300 bbl.-capacity mill. In 


TENNANT & HOYT PLANT—Con- 
stant improvement and growth have 
resulted in this outside appearance 
of the plant of the Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City, Minn., as the firm 
notes its golden anniversary this 
summer. Capacity of the mill now is 
4,000 sacks of white flour and 450 
sacks of whole wheat flour daily, and 
wheat storage space totals 400,000 
bu. The structure is 210 ft. high. 


1937 another 375 h.p. diesel unit was 
added. 

Even during the depression of the 
1930's, the enterprise moved along 
at a healthy, progressive rate. The 
Chicago Journal of Commerce in 1933 
included Tennant & Hoyt among its 
Gold Star collection of firms that had 
not reduced wages during the eco- 
nomic storm. Not only did the com- 
pany maintain its old standard of 
wages during this period, but it also 
paid all of its employees a 25% bonus 
at the end of the 1933 fiscal year. 
When business is profitable, the em- 
ployees should participate, was the 
company explanation. 

In 1934 the capacity of the mill 
was 1,400 bbl., and three years later 
one of the major remodeling projects 
got under way. This brought the mill 
up to date and increased its capacity 
to 1,700 bbl. By 1941 the capacity 
had increased to 2,000 bbl. The firm 
added a concrete wheat house, addi- 
tional wheat storage, a warehouse 
and mechanical conveying equipment 
for loading flour in 1946. 

Richard A. Hoyt, a son of Charles 
G., became associated with the busi- 
ness when it was established. During 
a long tenure as an official of the 
firm he steered much of the growth 


TENNANT & HOYT OFFICIALS—Elmer O. Peterson, left, vice president 
and sales manager, and Charles R. Hoyt, president, are two of the officials 
who are guiding Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., into its second half 
century as a leading Northwest flour mill. Mr. Hoyt is a grandson of Charles 
G. Hoyt, one of the partners who founded the mill near the turn of the 


century. 


and progress and had the mill oper- 
ating 24 hours a day. He was affable, 
witty and a sound businessman. He 
became president of the company in 
1927 upon the death of Mr. Tennant, 
and was chairman of the board when 
he died in June, 1947, at the age 
of 70. 

After the death of Charles G. 
Hoyt in 1912 and of Richard A. 
Hoyt, a third generation member of 
the family still remained with the 
firm. He is Charles R. Hoyt, son of 
Richard A., who was graduated from 


Culver Military Academy, attended 
Wharton School of Business and joined 
Tennant & Hoyt in 1932. He became 
president of the company in 1942, a 
position which he still retains. 

The present daily capacity of the 
mill is 4,000 sacks of white flour and 
450 sacks of whole wheat flour, and 
wheat storage totals 400,000 bu. Of- 
ficers of the firm include Mr. Hoyt, 
president; Elmer O. Peterson, vice 
president and sales manager; C. H. 
Crawford, secretary, and J. J. O’Dell, 
treasurer. 





STERLING DRUG SALES 
GAIN; TAXES CUT NET 

NEW YORK — Sales of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., and subsidiary companies 
for the six months ended June 30 
were $79,374,550, an increase of $11,- 
179,269 over those for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago, James Hill, Jr., 
chairman and president, reports. 

Mr. Hill noted that earnings be- 
fore taxes were 24% higher but that 
net profits had decreased 0.9% be- 
cause the provision for federal and 
foreign income was higher. 

Net profit for the first six months 
was $7,409,440 after provision of 
$8,800,000 for federal and foreign in- 
come taxes. After deducting preferred 
dividends of $202,563, these earnings 
are equivalent to $1.88 per share on 
3,829,213 common shares outstanding. 
For the corresponding period of 1950, 
as revised to reflect restatement of 
income tax liability because of change 
in the tax laws, net profit was $7,- 


479,004 after taxes of $5,550,000, or 


$1.89 per common share. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL FOODS NAMES 
THREE VICE PRESIDENTS 


NEW YORK—Election of three 
new vice presidents of General Foods 
Corp. has been announced by Clar- 
ence Francis, board chairman. 

They are Clarence Eldridge, who 
will be in charge of marketing ac- 
tivities; L. E. Waterbury, who will 
continue as general counsel] and sec- 
retary, and George Hampton, who 
will have the general managers of 
such divisions as Diamond Crystal- 
Colonial Salt, Franklin Baker, Walt- 
er Baker Chocolate and Cocoa and 
others reporting to him. 

Among other top executives, Cur- 


tis H. Gager, operating vice presi- 
dent and director, now has report- 
ing to him the general managers of 
the Gaines, Post Cereals, Corn Mill 
and Maxwell House divisions in addi- 
tion to Canadian and British units. 

The operational responsibilities of 
Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., vice presi- 
dent and corporate director, have 
been broadened to include the Igle- 
heart Brothers Division 
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Field Infestation? 
Grain Dealers Plan 


to Get the Answer 


SPOKANE, WASH.— Members of 
the Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn., Inc., will attempt to determine 
whether insect infestation in grain 
occurs in the field. The study is be- 
ing made in cooperation with Dr. H. 
S. Telford of the department of en- 
tomology, Washington State College. 

Elevator operators have been invit- 
ed to submit from 10 to 30 samples of 
grain delivered by various farmers. 
The operators have been asked to 
take samples directly from the farm- 
ers’ trucks and place the grain in 
clean numbered sample bags so there 
will be no chance for the grain to 
become infested in the elevators. 

Dr. Telford will record the sample 
numbers as to origin and date of col- 
lection and then will store the sam- 
ples in an incubation chamber. At the 
end of the incubation period, he will 
examine the samples for insect in- 
festation. 

A report will be made by the grain 
dealers’ organization after Dr. Tel- 
ford has completed his examinations. 

“By taking the sample from the 
first truckload, we won’t know defi- 


nitely whether the insects came from 
the field or from an infested com- 
bine, but we shall be able definitely 
to show the farmer that the insects 
are coming in from his place and 
shall be able to get him to take steps 
to clean up his combine before start- 
ing harvest another year,” the organi- 
zation’s bulletin stated. “In other 
words, this experiment is going to 
give you, as warehousemen, a lot of 
information that you will need in 
cracking down on the producer when 
the Food and Drug Administration 
starts cracking down on you.” 


-. | 


Editor’s Note—H. H. Walkden, a 
staff member of the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, attempted 
to infest ripening grain in the field 
during the 1950 season. The results 
of his research were reported in an 
article which appeared in the March, 
1951, Milling Production Section of 
The Northwestern Miller. Mr. Walk- 
den’s conclusion was that “field in- 
festation of ripening wheat by stored- 
grain insects does not normally occur 
in the vicinity of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
or, if it does occur, it is too rare to 
be revealed by the methods used in 
this study.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI MILL BURNS 

FOREST CITY, MO.—The Forest 
City Grain Mill & Elevator burned 
recently with an estimated loss of 
$50,000. Because of the Missouri River 
flood waters, there was little grain 
in the structure, which had a capac- 
ity of 15,000 bu. The firm is owned 
by Reed Bailey and his son, Kermit 
Bailey. 
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MPORTS of wheat flour have in- 
creased to about five times the 
prewar levels, being equivalent to 
5.6 million bushels of wheat in 1949- 
50, and the International Wheat 
Agreement quota for Venezuela for 
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The Wheat Flour Market 
in Venezuela 


By HENRY A. BAEHR 


1950-51 was increased to 6.2 million 
bushels in October of 1950. 

The flour requirements of Venezuela 
have been supplied by the U.S. and 
Canada,~ with the latter country 
supplying most of the recent gains 


"a 


in this expanding market (see table 
1). 

The imports of wheat flour have 
reflected substantially the total de- 
mand for wheat in this country. Im- 
port duties 01\ flour are nominal, and 


AN ORIGINAL LITHOGRAPH BY HENRY E. WINZENRIED 


“IN THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME’’* 


Summer brings a change of scene... kids racing out to the ice cream man... 
clamoring for sweets from morning ‘til night. It is an old familiar scene, and 
behind it lie many special Riegel Papers. You will find them hard at work 
protecting the freshness and flavor of ice cream, candy, cookies, cake, gum, 
potato chips, popcorn, soft drink powders and many other good things to eat. 


Literally hundreds of Riegel papers, for almost any kind of protective pack- 
aging, are now serving the sales leaders in many different fields. We are 
constantly developing even more varieties, in spite of present conditions, for 
companies who join us now in planning for the future. Write for information. 


Riegel Paper Corporation . 


seqgel 
_Rieg TAILOR-MADE PAPERS FOR PROTECTIVE PACKAGING —..__ 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Permission Cranted by Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
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appear to be designed to cover cer- 
tain administrative costs. Only insig- 
nificant quantities of wheat have been 
imported, and the small domestic 
production of 145,000 to 175,000 bu. 
is consumed in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Current efforts toward expanded 
food crop production cannot be ex- 
pected to increase wheat production 
to a degree which would alter the 
import picture in the near future. 
The observed increase in flour im- 
ports has been rather consistent dur- 
ing the past several years. The pref- 
erence for specific types of flour and 
the distribution between the several 
categories of users appears to be 
quite well established. The market as 
a whole is of interest because of its 
increasing size and since to date it 
is-uncomplicated by a domestic mill- 


x“ifg industry. 


Prefer Springs 
A decided preference for high pro- 
tein spring wheat flours has been 
developed in this market. Members 
of the trade estimated that 90% of 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article, which appeared originally 
in a Foreign Agricultural Circular of 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, is a preliminary report of 
one of the countries visited on a 
special survey of wheat and wheat 
flour markets in Latin America and 
the Carribbean area made in 1950 by 
Mr. Baehr, marketing specialist with 
OFAR. The survey was made as a 
project of the Research and Market- 
ing Act to determine foreign com- 
petition and demand for U.S. wheat 
flour in that area. 





flour imports were of this type, with 
about 75% of all flour going to the 
bread bakeries. It was notable that 
the trade spoke of “Canadian” wheat 
flours, even while discussing recog- 
nized U.S. brands. Export statistics 
of the U.S. and Canada support the 
reported estimates relating to the 
preferred types of flour during peri- 
ods when Canadian wheat has been 
available for milling-in-bond (see 
Table 2). 

Hard winter wheat flours are 
blended with spring wheat flours in 
the production of vermicelli and 
other paste products. In certain more 
modernly equipped bakeries hard 
winter wheat flours appear to per- 
form satisfactorily, although the 
market for this type of flour appears 
to be restricted, except when spring 
wheat flours are not available. 

The trade speaks of hard winter 
wheat and soft wheat flours more or 
less synonymously, and estimates~of 
the specific percentages of each are 
practically impossible. There is a 
substantial ménufacture of biscuit 
and cooky products, and this type of 
business appears to be increasing. 
The market for these products is 
sufficiently attractive to induce Uni- 
ted States companies to plan the erec- 
tion of plants in Venezuela. 


Prospects for Size of Market 

The combined effect of factors now 
in operation would appear to result 
in a continuation of recent increases 
in wheat flour imports. The increased 
consumption of wheat flour during 
the postwar years has been due 
largely to an increased per capita 
consumption. The 1949-50 per capita 
consumption of imported flour was 
equivalent to about 77 Ib., in con- 
trast to a prewar consumption of 
21 lb. This increased per capita con- 
sumption of wheat flour is in addi- 
tion to small increases in the con- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THE MERCK FREE LIBRARY OF 
RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


CELEBRATING THE 


y) | |} Dramatic shows and timely spots on ready-to-use 
ft U — ~~ transcriptions — specially prepared for the use 
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CHU meg of bakers in their own advertising 
































It would be difficult to name four more 
popular guest stars to feature on your 
radio program than Margaret O’Brien— 
Fredric March—Deborah Kerr—Dane 
Clark. Usually, you would have to pay a 
high fee for their services. But the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions on En- 
richment brings them to you without charge, 
on a nonexclusive basis. This Library is 
exceptionally complete. It includes—on 
ready-to-use records—a 15-minute dra- 
matic show—S-minute documentary seg- 
ments—3-minute segments—and 20-sec- 
ond to 1-minute spots. In addition, it 
contains scripts on Enrichment for all types 
of live shows. No matter what kind of 


Upper left: MARG — O’BRIEN—Popular radio program you sponsor, you will find 
child actress who has swept to stardom. a wealth of material from which to choose, 
Above: FREDRIC MARCH—Pamous star of 

re FREE 12-PAGE BROCHURE GIVES 


FULL DETAILS 


Our illustrated 12-page brochure Cavalcade of 
Enrichment describes every record in the Merck 
Library of Radio Transcriptions. It also contains 
practical suggestions on publicity, point-of-sale 
material, and other ways of enhancing the pres- 
tige of your company in connection with. the 
10th Anniversary of Enrichment. 





THIS LIBRARY OF 
TRANSCRIPTIONS IS YOURS 












Above: DEBORAH KERR—Star of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer’s Quo Vadis. 


Right: DANE CLARK—Well-known motion- 


picture star. 


WRITE TODAY FOR BROCHURE 


Merck & Co., Inc. Dept. an-s 
Rahway, N. J. 

Please send brochure Cavalcade of Enrich- 
ment. 








MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERGEY 





In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited « Montreal 
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There is nothing ordinary about the 
quality of RODNEY flours, for it is 
quality raised to an exceptionally high 
standard. Here's the reason: Nowhere 
is wheat selection carried on with 
greater scientific skill. Nowhere is mill- 
ing craftsmanship and milling equip- 
ment maintained at a higher level of 
excellence. Nowhere does expert lab- 
oratory guidance surpass that applied 


to RODNEY flours. And nowhere can 
a baker buy a flour that will give him 





better shop performance. So it pays 
to pick RODNEY flours for your bak- 


ing needs. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 
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LYNCH CORP. ANNOUNCES 
EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENTS 


TOLEDO — Frank K. Zimmerman, 
president of the Lynch Corp., has an- 
nounced the appointments of Joseph 
P. McCarthy as general manager and 
R. L. Sears as sales manager of the 
Ohio divisions of the corporation. The 
announcement was made along with 


Joseph P. McCarthy 
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that of the reorganization of the 
divisions. 

Mr. McCarthy has been associated 
with the Lynch Corp. since 1938 as 
a manufacturing executive. Mr. Sears 
became the director of sales for the 
Par compressor division of the cor- 
poration in 1944. Long associated with 
the refrigeration industry, Mr. Sears 
was recently elected vice president 
of the Refrigeration Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 

The Ohio divisions of the Lynch 
Corp. is comprised of two manufac- 
turing plants: The packaging machin- 
ery division in Toledo, and the Par 
compressor division of Defiance, Ohio. 
The packaging machinery division 


produces machinery for forming, 
wrapping and cartoning butter and 
oleomargarine; equipment for pack- 
aging candies, cookies and cakes for 
the confectionery and baking trades, 
and the Morpac paper packaging ma- 
chine. 

The Par compressor division manu- 
factures automotive type air com- 
pressors and commercial refrigera- 
tion condensing units. 


E. P. MEAD BAKERIES 
MOVES HEADQUARTERS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS—Headquar- 


ters for the E. P. Mead Bakeries 
were moved here recently from Abi- 
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lene where they had been located 
since 1920. 

E. P. Mead, president, said the 
change was made because Amarillo is 
in the geographic center of territory 
served by the company which has 
nine wholesale bakeries and serves 
Texas, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 
The company completed a $650,000 
plant here last fall. 

——~SREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LIFES 
OHIO BAKERS PICNIC 

WHITEHOUSE, OHIO — The 
Northwestern Ohio Master Bakers 
Assn. held its annual picnic at the 
Welfare Farm here Aug. 6. The pro- 
gram included ball games, horseshoe 
pitching, snacks and a big lunch. 





Man began to understand the principles of fermentation—and knew that there were 
time forces at work—but obviously, knew nothing of the word “Culture” (as it applies 


to baking methods). 


History definitely records an understanding of the natural forces of “Culture” about 
200 B.C. by the Egyptians—and by the Middle Ages the German Bakers understood 
the activities of “Culture” as it applied to the products of their own bake shops. 

But it remained for the Brolite Company—a few years ago — to finally perfect a 
method whereby these forces for Natural Flavor and Natural Goodness could be manu- 
factured—put in package form—for the use of Bakers—any time—any where. 

If you want to hear the most interesting story about fermentation that you have 
ever heard—Ask the Brolite Man about Vita-Plus White Culture. 


BROLITE COMPANY 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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Venezuelan Market 


(Continued from page 24) 





sumption of other foods and refiects 
an active consumer preference for 
this commodity. 

The national income from petro- 
leum and other mineral resources is 
sufficiently large to make national 
self-sufficiency in food a less urgent 
avenue for governmental activity. 
Even though current plans for in- 
creased agricultural production should 
become fully effective, it will be a 
number of years before domestic 
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wheat production can be expected to 
be a significant competitive factor. In 
spite of the generalization that more 
than half of the population is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, Venezuela is 
an increasingly important export 
market for wheat flour and other 
commodities. 

The economy of Venezuela is large- 
ly dependent upon exports of petro- 
leum and petroleum products, and 
although exports of coffee and cacao 
are important, the value of such ex- 
ports is small in relation to total ex- 
ports. 

The development of the oil re- 
sources of the country has encour- 
aged a shift of population to the 
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labor force of this industry and to the 
requirements of accompanying in- 
dustry and service facilities. The na- 
tional interest in greater industriali- 
zation has also attracted population 
to the urban centers. The resultant 
increase in a food-purchasing popula- 
tion, coupled with nominally ade- 
quate purchasing power, serves to 
support the demands for wheat flour 
and other imported foods. 


Seeks Immigration 


The competition for labor between 
industry and agriculture and the in- 
creasing imports of foodstuffs have 
been factors in arousing the interest 
of the government in agricultural 


It’s dynamite ... DCA 1951 donut month campaign 
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/- More punch at the point of purchase, that's ii: 
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production. Land development pro- 
grams are in progress, and, in addi- 
tion to trying to induce a return 
of population to agricultural pursuits, 
the government is encouraging the 
immigration of suitable groups from 
European countries. 

A government program for in- 
creased self-sufficiency in basic foods 
contemplates expanded production of 
corn, rice, potatoes, beans and an- 
nual oilseeds such as sesame, peanuts 
and sunflowers. The expansion is 
planned to bring production of these 
commodities into balance with con- 
sumption. There does not appear to 
be any anticipation of production for 
export. 

The projected expansion of acre- 
age of food crops is partly depend- 
ent upon the development of new 
lands. The government agencies re- 
sponsible for such development have 
not reached a decision as to the most 
suitable acreage per farm unit. Small 
units of 20 to 30 acres would permit 
subsistence farming by a greater 
number of landless individuals but 
would not necessarily result in ap- 
preciably increasing supplies of dom- 
estic foods in urban areas. Plans for 
larger farm units embodying some 
mechanization encounter a shortage 
of individuals with the experience, 
draft animals and financial ability to 
insure a reasonable expectancy of 
success. 

The limitations of internal trans- 
portation facilities and the high costs 
of such transportation are partly re- 
sponsible for retarding agricultural 
developments. These factors are suffi- 
ciently impressive to encourage seri- 
ous consideration of combined cattle 
raising and slaughtering operations 
and transporting the beef carcasses 
by air. The very consideration of 
such a project by private capital 
emphasizes both the lack of ade- 
quate ground freight facilities and the 
cost levels normally associated with 
domestic enterprise. 

The government is spending sub- 
stantial sums on new road construc- 
tion, but it will probably take sever- 
al years to integrate such roads with 
effectively increased agricultural pro- 
duction. 

The fact that a relatively greater 
and more readily available national 
income can be obtained from de- 
veloped mineral resources than from 
agricultural production in the im- 
mediate future should tend to extend 
the present pattern of food imports. 
It is necessary to recognize that al- 
though the world and dollar markets 
for petroleum directly affect volume 
of food imports for the long term, 
temporary reduction in the petro- 
leum industry labor force does not 
necessarily involve immediate de- 
creases of such imports. The sever- 
ance pay accruing to workers under 
Venezuelan law is an effective agent 
in partly compensating for the ef- 
fects of such unemployment. 


Industrialization Encouraged 


Industrialization in Venezuela has 
been encouraged by highly protective 
duty structure and the exercise of 
import controls. The general inten- 
tion that capital investments shall be 
realized within 1 to 3 years has 
helped to make the products of such 
enterprise correspondingly expensive. 

There is a wide range in wages 
paid in the several categories of 
labor, but, in general, industria] labor 
is reported to be expensive in terms 
of productivity. Lack of manual dex- 
terity in machine operations, as well 
as the mental attitude of workers 
toward the monotony of this type of 
work, serves to make production per 
machine much lower than would be 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Me ROM the heart of the major producing areas, | 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 









minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





“© éomplete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 
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The Progress of the Baking Industry 


The Present Day Giant Has Thrived Under 
the American System of Free Enterprise 


Y subject is “The Progress of 

the Baking Industry”—yet, I 

want to talk about something 
far more important than the baking 
industry or any other industry, and 
that is the system that has made 
such progress possible. 

I want to talk about the system 
of private enterprise that has worked 
such great wonders for all of us as 
a nation and is being seriously threat- 
ened today. 


By C. Stuart Broeman, American Bakeries Co. 


In bringing you a brief history of 
pened in many other industries and 
the baking industry and our company 


it is for pointing up what has hap- 
companies for the common good of 
all, inventors, workers and consumers. 





RACK-TYP 
PALLET 





Truck-Type Rack Pallets are built of resilient all-welded steel 
wire, with strong protective edge. Double reinforcing and |” 
mesh gives rugged strength combined with light weight for 
easy handling. Narrow mesh prevents marking loaves. Pal- 
lets are full galvanized plated to prevent rust-corrosion. 


Rcick-Type Paliets may be loaded directly at WENDWAY 
‘onveyor System from Wrapping Machine and quickly 
transferred to route trucks. 
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Faster—Easier —Cleaner—Safer Bread 
Handling for Truck Delivery, Transport 
Rack Loading, or Rack Storage 


The USP Rack-Type Pallet of many uses. 

Individual shelf pallets fit slides or frames 
in the truck for easier, faster truck loading and 
delivery. They utilize maximum truck capacity. 

Entire racks of bread, loaded on USP Rack- 
Type Pallets, roll easily into truck or transport 
for full load capacity and safe, convenient hand- 
ling. They offer greatest convenience at relay 
stations, for storage, or transfer to route trucks. 

Empty Pallets are quickly replaced in racks 
or trucks,*riding securely for return to plant. 

Modernize your delivery system, increase 
capacity, reduce cripples and speed handling 
of bread with Rack-Type Pallets. 

Available in practical sizes to fit your load 
requirements and type or size of truck bodies. 
Confer with USP Bakery Engineer on the 
Rack-Type Pallet System to give you greatest 
economy and efficiency. 


Semi-Trailér used on relay routes is loaded to full 
capacity with pallet racks, simplifying loading, 
transporting and handling at transfer points. 
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UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
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Bokery Equipment Division 
ALBION, 


Pallet rack completely 
loaded with fresh wrapped 
bread is conveniently han- 
dled, stored, rolled into truck 
for safe transport and deliv- 
ery. Single pallets are easily 
removed for unloading, or 
replaced with empties. 





MICHIGAN 


The history of the Baking indus- 
try is an ever-interesting subject. At 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City, a basket can be 
found containing the oldest bread in 
the world. The bread is well pre- 
served. One loaf has a hard glossy 
crust and seems to be of fermented 
type; another resembles fruit cake. 
Undoubtedly the oldest form of pre- 
pared food is bread. “Give us this day 
our daily bread,” is the only material 
reference made in the Lord’s Prayer. 

In Rome where baking was first a 
family function, public bakers came 
into existence about the year 170 B.C. 
The first historical reference we have 
of a guild of master bakers is under 
the reign of Emperor Trajan in A.D. 
100. In no other part of the world 
during those times were public bak- 
ers, known today as “commercial 
bakers,” heard of until the reign of 
Charlemagne. 


Two Bakers Guilds 


As far back as the year 1155 an 
organization was formed in London 
calling itself “the Worshipful Com- 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the essential text of an 
address given by Mr. Broeman before 
the Rocky Mount, N.C., Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Broeman credits the 
competitive aspect of the free enter- 
prise system with promoting the 
growth of such industries as that of 
baking, but warns that the system is 
under attack from inside the nation 
as well as from the outside. 





pany of Bakers.” It is still in exist- 
ence as a bakers’ guild. For a time, 
in fact, there were two bakers’ guilds 
—brown bread bakers and white 
bread bakers. The refined wheat flour 
was used by the white bread bakers 
who catered to nobility and the 
wealthy classes. They considered 
themselves of superior caste to the 
brown bread bakers who baked for 
the masses. 

When we consider what a great 
part bread has played as a food from 
the early days is it any wonder that 
today one of our most important in- 
dustries is that known commercially 
as the baking industry? Even though 
there is evidence of public bakers be- 
fore the birth of Christ, prior to 
1850 practically all of the baking in 
the U.S. was done by the housewife. 
Under the system of American free 
enterprise, today commercial baking 
in the U.S. is a large and important 
industry. Baking ranks second in the 
food industry being surpassed only by 
meat packing in annual value of 
products. 

A generation ago, bread making 
was merely an art, but today it is 
both an art and a science. A modern 
large bakery is more than a mere 
workshop. It is a spotlessly clean 
industrial kitchen, equipped with 
huge machinery and operated with 
laboratory precision by experts who 
must be technicians, as well as crafts- 
men. 

There are many types of equip- 
ment, some of which are huge affairs, 
through which the bread is processed. 
For example, the oven at our Rocky 
Mount plant bakes 4,600 loaves an 
hour. To make one loaf of bread, 
counting time from mixing of dough 
to wrapping the finished product, it 
takes from eight to nine hours. 

The never-relaxing workings of 
competition have resulted in con- 
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glam OV0US 
hen-Lrints 


In color... in styling... in quality... 
Ken-Prints stand out in every way. 
That's why many millers and manu- 
facturers have made P-K bags first 
choice for top quality products. 








NOW! 50-lb. COTTON FEED BAGS . . . Easy-to-handle size .. . 
in new low-cost gray goods, cambric or prints. Ask about them. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 
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Heart of Kansas 


Wichita, Kansas 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 


GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
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stantly improved quality and value to 
induce the housewife to use bakery 
products. Approximately 14 billion 
loaves of bakers’ bread are now con- 
sumed annually in the U.S. If placed 
end-to-end, these loaves would go 
around the world at the equator some 
75 times, forming a golden brown 
highway, about 40 ft. in width. 

The first official figures available 
on the baking industry are for 1899. 
In that year 60,000 employees were 
paid $128 million to produce $175 
million worth of baked goods. Today, 
approximately 350,000 employees are 
paid more than a billion dollars an- 
nually by an industry producing over 
$4 billion worth of baked goods. 

I realize that figures are dry to 
lister, to but get the significance of 
these: Ir, that one half century, 1899 
to present, 6 times the number of 
employees produced 23 times the val- 
ue of goods, and were paid more than 
40 times the wages of 50 years 
earlier. Such figures belie the argu- 
ments that the machine age is taking 
something from the working man. 

The industry is represented by a 
national association, known as the 
American Bakers Assn., which was 
organized at the turn of the cen- 
tury. This association serves as a 
coordinator of all baking groups. 
There are also regional, state and 
local groups, most of which are af- 
filiated with the American Bakers 
Assn. 

The American Bakers Assn. acts as 
counselor on all federal governmental 
problems affecting our industry. Un- 
der the sponsorship of this associa- 
tion, the American Institute of Bak- 
ing was founded in 1919, and in Oc- 
tober of last year it dedicated its new 
and fully equipped building which 
cost slightly more than a million dol- 
lars. The institute operates service 
and research laboratories, the Louis 
Livingston Library of Baking, con- 
sumer service department, the de- 
partment of bakery sanitation and 
safety, and the School of Baking. 

Throughout the years the leaders 
of our industry have felt the need 
of additional educational facilities to 
supplement the School of Baking, 
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NEW BAKE-IN GIFT CANS! 


MAKE BIG EXTRA PROFITS 


PLETCHER & POLLACK BAKE-IN GIFT CANS WILL 
SELL MORE OF YOUR OWN GOOD BRAND OF — 


_ FRUIT CAKES, BATTER CAKES, POUND CAKES! 


Now you can move your own brand of packaged 
cakes like never before. Save at least 25% thanks 





to new economical and colorful BAKE-IN GIFT 
CANS. NO FUSS — NO MESS — NO PANS TO 
BUY OR TO CLEAN! 


CUTS YOUR LABOR PROBLEMS 


Pletcher & Pollack BAKE-IN GIFT CANS are 


praised throughout the industry. Sensational eye- 
appeal makes customers come back again and 
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again, With prices of materials and labor on the 
rise — here’s a wonderful opportunity to save 
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BAKE-IN GIFT CAN, Dept. 178 
126 East 44th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please rush all particulars and Full Color Brochure 
on Bake-In Gift Cans. 
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THIS MAN WEAVES HIS 
OWN “BISCUITS” 


SAGINAW, MICH—A “biscuit” 
seller here recently caused a minor 
crisis, resolved only after the police 
appeared. A_ disturbed housewife 
called the police, informing them that 
@ man was going around with an 
empty basket and asking people if 
they wanted to buy a biscuit. The 
man is crazy, declared the housewife. 
He didn’t have any biscuits. When 
the police arrived, the man said, in 
broken English, that he certainly did 
have biscuits. In fact, he wove them 
himself. Police took the man to the 
city hall to buy a peddler’s license 
for baskets. 


wherein potential manpower could be 
specifically trained for bakery man- 
agement, sales and production. 

On behalf of its industry the 
Southern Bakers Assn. studied the 
needs of the industry and the type 
of college training required for a 
well-rounded bakery executive who 
would upon completion of his course, 
with a minimum of additional train- 
ing from his employer, and his indoc- 
trination of the company’s policies, 
be qualified to assume an executive 
position. 


SBA University Fund 

To this end the Southern Bakers 
Assn. University Fund was estab- 
lished, with funds being furnished by 
bakers and allied associates, to pro- 
vide scholarships for a four-year 
course at the Florida State Uiversity 
at Tallahassee. Members of the bak- 
ing industry in the state of North 
Carolina have made generous contri- 
butions to this fund. 

This is the only baking school in 
the U.S. that offers a full four-year 
college course in baking where stu- 
dents can obtain college degrees up- 
on graduation, and it is open to all 
students. This course was inaugurat- 
ed at the beginning of the February, 
1951, semester. 

The history of American industry 
is a very interesting story. I would 
like to bring out a few points, using 
our company as the typical example, 
which it is, of what happens under 
the American system of competitive 
enterprise. 

In 1901, a small group of men 
opened a bakery in Birmingham, Ala., 
which, together with subsequent ad- 
ditions, was later called the American 
Bakeries Co. In this meager begin- 
ning, there were less than a dozen 
individuals who owned the enterprise. 
Today, this enterprise has grown to 
the point where there are 20 bakeries 
serving the Southeast. 

Does the growth of this company 
indicate a concentration of wealth 
in a few hands? No. While in the 
beginning there was one bakery with 
less than a dozen shareholders, now 
with 20 bakeries, there are more 
than 2,400 shareholders, with a good- 
ly portion in North Carolina. 

During that same period, 1901, to 
the present, the number of employees 
has grown from less than 100 to 
more than 3,400. Wages paid have 
increased tremendously, hours worked 
by employees have been shortened, 
better working conditions, paid holi- 
days and vacations, as well as other 
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This Year’s Wheat 
Is On the Move 


During the next few months much of this year’s Nebraska 
wheat crop will go to market. Millions of bushels will 
be bought. by the Gooch elevators. 





Not until our own laboratory has sampled, tested and 
passed on it as being in keeping with the Gooch standard 
of quality, will it be used in making. 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GOMEC — AKSARBEN 
Needs No Blending to 


Make GOOD Bread 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cwrts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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social gains, have been provided to 
employees. Not because of a charit- 
able attitude on our part, but be- 
cause of a competitive and economic 
situation, these things were neces- 
sary in order to attract and hold the 
kind of employees necessary to make 
our business function profitably. Like- 
wise, we have extended rates, work- 
ing conditions and other benefits to 
our employees, making it competi- 
tively essential that other bakeries 
and other industries in the area im- 
prove wages, working conditions and 
other benefits to their employees for 
the same reason. 
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Merita operates a fleet of 1,200 
trucks covering almost every city, 
hamlet and country road in the south- 
eastern states. Our company main- 
tains the only laboratory in the bak- 
ing industry in the South. We buy 
only ingredients that meet our stand- 
ard. These things are done more sure- 
ly because of competition, because we 
want to win consumer favor by giving 
higher quality and better value. 

Our policy is to employ only those 
persons of unquestionable character, 
integrity and honesty, with a high 
standing in their communities, and 
an educational background which 


will fit him for the position he is to 
fill. 

As an example of our policies of 
building an organization from the 
ranks, may I cite the years of serv- 
ice which some of our group present 
have given this company. Seven of 
our officers and key executives here 
tonight have given in the aggregate 
203 years of service to our company. 
This is an average of 29 years, and 
I am happy to say we consider our- 
selves comparatively young in age. 

Any time a firm does not get ideas 
coming up from the bottom and all 
ideas are supposed to emanate from 
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the top, then that firm is headed for 
trouble. 

This policy of filling the higher po- 
sitions from the ranks is considered 
good business for two reasons. First, 
it permits an intimate knowledge of 
the capabilities, qualifications and 
loyalties of the individual under con- 
sideration for a higher position that 
would be impossible to have of an 
outsider. Second, and by no means of 
less importance, it gives inspiration 
and incentive to others in the organ- 
ization to give their best in compet- 
ing for jobs known to be available 
to those who qualify themselves. 

Let's examine more closely this 
systera which has permitted or rath- 
er, I should say, caused this kind of 
growth in industry—the system of 
competitive enterprise. We are in- 
debted to competition, more than 
anything else, for most of the eco- 
nomic advantages we enjoy. 

Freedom of enterprise is the free- 
dom to undertake affairs in the hope 
of gain and at the risk of loss, with 
due regard to the public interest but 
without undue interference by gov- 
ernment. Freedom of enterprise does 
not reject the idea of government reg- 
ulation where such regulation is real- 
ly in the public interest, but it does 
wholly reject the idea of government 
control or government ownership in 
fields where business has been doing 
and can do the job. 


Incentive to Improve 

Our system of competitive enter- 
prise is essentially a system of free 
enterprise. Under it there must be 
great incentive to improve products 
and services. Only free men can com- 
pete energetically with each other. 

What is the alternative to a sys- 
tem of free ‘or competitive enter- 
prise? We all know what it is, if we 
stop to think. The alternative is state- 
ownership or a planned economy, 
either of which is all too close to the 
kind of Fascism that threatened the 
world from Nazi Germany and the 
kind of Communism that threatens 
the world from the Soviet today. 

Our free, competitive system has 
evolved in a more or less hit and 
miss manner. There have been abuses, 
but the process of evolution has also 
brought correction of the abuses. The 
result of the system, over the years, 
has been a constantly rising standard 
of living for the American people- 
the highest standard of living in the 
world. How did all this come about? 

Today, we use about 29 times as 
much power as we did a century ago. 
In the early days men and animals 
did most of the work, though there 
were machines propelled by wind and 
water power. Real industrial expan- 
sion came after the invention of the 
steam engine. Later came those sig- 
nificant steps, the development of 
machines run by electricity, gasoline 
and fuel oil. As late as 1900, half 
the work of America was performed 
by men and animals. Today, as we 
look forward to the peaceful use of 
atomic power, hoping to avert its aw- 
ful use in war, power driven ma- 
chines have taken over more than 
90% of the nation’s work. 

Stimulus to Invention 

Modern capitalism depends on 
mechanization and mechanization 
depends on capital. One attendant 
can now watch over several machines 
that do the work formerly done by 
scores of men. The eagerness of pri- 
vate capital to perfect equipment for 
its plants has given increasing stim- 
ulus to invention. Could the same 
thing happen in a Socialist state? 
Not likely. There, political pressure, 
arising from an unfounded fear of 
unemployment, would prevent the 
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| milled ~ its ‘good” Jlour! 





























MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity «+ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


WE wiISsH to express our sincere 
thanks to our many customers whose 
patience and understanding were such 
a valuable help to us during the recent 
period when our milling operations 
were interrupted by floods. We appre- 
ciate this good will and pledge our- 
selves to strive always to be deserving 
of it. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sret KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 


BREAD—Your Best and 
Cheapest Food 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 
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state from pushing technical prog- 
ress to the utmost. Also, the all-im- 
portant incentive of reward would 
not be present, and further, in the 
totalitarian state, while you might 
expect technical progress in some 
directions aimed at war-making and 
territorial expansion, you certainly 
could not expect the well-rounded 
progress that we have in America 
benefiting everyone. 

Our free, competitive system is 
just as important, just as vital to 
the workers as it is to the owners and 
managers of American industry and 
business. There are several respects 
in which this is so. Let’s examine a 
few of them. 

Freedom means diversity. Lack of 
freedom means standardization, and 
standardization, when it becomes per- 
manent, is stagnation. When stagna- 
tion sets in, business and industry 
cease to grow. The development of 
new and improved products stops. 
The stimulus to establish new indus- 
tries and new businesses, is no long- 
er there. When a nation’s economy 
becomes choked, a limit is set on the 
employment opportunities of its peo- 
ple. Few new jobs are created. Per 
capita income becomes fixed, or be- 
gins to move backward. The standard 
of living of the workers begins to 
fall. 

Restrictions on the freedom of en- 
terprise sooner or later result in re- 
strictions on the individual in his 
choice of employment. A controlled 
economy simply cannot tolerate the 
personal freedom of the workers. it 
cannot permit them to leave their 
jobs at will to seek other employ- 
ment, 

I have already pointed out how 
the gains in the productivity of our 
workers have greatly increased their 
earnings while reducing their hours 
of work. Greater productivity at the 
same time has reduced the prices of 
the products of industry, so that more 
necessities and more luxuries have 
been available to American workers 
than to any other people on earth. 
Competition among members of a 
free economy makes for better goods 
and lower costs for the consuming 
public. 

System Under Attack 

This system of ours is under at- 
tack by forces directed from out- 
side our country, but far more dan- 
gerous is the attack from within. I 
refer to the damage done to our 
system by politicians who offer us 
something for nothing in exchange 
for our votes. 

There are ever-growing efforts on 
the part of some of the country’s 
union leaders with the support of 
the same type of thinking of many 
in our federal government for cradle- 
to-grave security. Such efforts, of 
course, place a premium on medio- 
crity and penalize personal initiative. 

An important part of business to- 
day is industrial relations, which in- 
cludes but goes far beyond the usual 
problems of personnel relations. It is 
concerned with everything that influ- 
ences the employee's attitude toward 
his employer. Its purpose is to make 
the workers satisfied in their jobs, 
and by that I don’t mean any pater- 
nalistic or patronizing attitude. I 
mean plain common sense and what 
is called an enlightened self-interest. 
The end purpose of personnel rela- 
tions is to furnish the company with 
efficient and productive workers so 
that it can win out in the unending 
competition of the market place. 

What makes a good employee? 
Natural intelligence, of course and 
aptitude for his particular job, plus 
good morale. The last named quality, 
morale, involves such factors as the 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Family and Bakery Flour 
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Colorado highland wheats 
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A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
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HE selection of the RIGHT BAG 

for your product is also a subject 
which may require the attention of an 
expert. Your Chase Salesman is tech- 
nically trained to analyze your needs 
and specify the container which will 
best protect your product, which will 
assure the best acceptance of your prod- 
uct. He will be glad to be of service to 
you, Why not call him in. . . today? 
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employee’s satisfaction in his job, 
the incentives held open to him to 
do good work, his personal health 
and the right kind of supervision. 
Insurance plans give workers a sense 
of greater security, and protection in 
times of emergency. Safety programs 
reduce the injuries that result in 
losses to both employees and employ- 
ers. Careful training of supervisors 
removes causes of friction between 
workers and management. Opportuni- 
ties for advancement draw out the 
best efforts of the employees. 

More important than any other 
single thing in personnel relations is 
the constant recognition by manage- 
ment of each individual's personal 
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dignity in his work. It is wise policy 
to keep employees informed of the 
general facts about a company’s busi- 
ness activities and policies. They 
should be made to feel that they 
are not mere hirelings doing common 
chores, but that each worker is a 
part of the business. They should be 
made to see that the opportunity of 
each one of them for future economic 
advancement is bound up in the com- 
pany’s future. 

That is a very cursory discussion 
of public and personne] relations, but 
all that time allows. I did not want 
to omit those topics completely be- 
cause they are most pertinent to my 
theme. Public relations and person- 


nel relations, year by year, are be- 
coming increasingly important in 
the American system of competitive 
enterprise. 

There is hardly a part of our life 
not affected by competition. Young 
men compete for the hand of the giri 
of their choice and consequently are 
better for it. Communities compete 
with each other in attracting com- 
mercial, industrial and agricultural 
developments. L 

Here is a concrete example of how 
your community enters into the. field 
of competition. When the subject of 
expansion came before our board of 
directors, the territories of the eight 
southeastern states were studied 
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BAKERY OPEN HOUSE 
ATTRACTS 4,000 


Open house drew 4,000 to the new 
Marcel Pastry Shop, but Marcel Behr 
did more than welcome them. He had 
his guests register, including their 
birthdates. Direct mail campaign is 
used to follow up these names. Soft 
music is one feature of the new shop. 
A huge plate giass divides the sales 
room from the bakery, allowing cus- 
tomers to see these bakery goods in 
the making. 





closely to determine where the great- 
est potentialities existed. After 
months of study, eastern North Caro- 
lina and more specifically Rocky 
Mount was chosen. Principal consid- 
erations leading to this decision in- 
cluded geographical assets, its impor- 
tance in agriculture, commerce and 
industry. A fine network of high- 
ways, splendid railroad facilities and 
a community spirit that indicates a 
perpetuation of American ideas. 

Knowing the important part the 
chamber plays in an aggressive com- 
munity, our representatives ap- 
proached the officials of the Rocky 
Mount Chamber of Commerce and 
laid our company’s objective before 
them. Your energetic officers, Mr. 
Pearsall and Mr. Dozier, gave out- 
standing assistance to us in locatifg 
a suitable site. They were helpful in 
getting a railroad siding and having 
the water system expanded to satisfy 
our requirements. Your chamber pro- 
vided us with a survey of available 
manpower and housing facilities. 

As a result, our company has in- 
vested more than a million dollars 
in this plant, which will furnish em- 
ployment for approximately 200 per- 
sons, with an estimated beginning 
annual payroll of one half million 
dollars. It is to such a community, 
whose public spirited citizens take 
time from their own businesses to 
work for the common good, that new 
business seeks its way. Such a com- 
munity will prosper under our Ameri- 
can way of life, and our free enter- 
prise system will give to each citi- 
zen more of the better things of life, 
thereby strengthening our nation. 

You have every requirement for a 
happy well-rounded family life, and 
for industrial and commercial growth 
in your community and your section 
of North Carolina. Probably the best 
time for a chamber of commerce to 
guard against a mistake, is right aft- 
er succeeding in getting a new busi- 
ness established in the community. 

After working hard for a long time 
toward getting a business it would be 
so easy to relax in complacency over 
a job well done. A mere building that 
does not house a progressive business 
could be the beginning of a ghost 
town. A business is no more success- 
ful than the area which it serves. 

You as a chamber should work just 
as diligently toward the success of a 
business as toward bringing it to your 
community, assuring steady payrolls 
that will keep your cash registers 
ringing and, most of all, set an ex- 
ample that will speak far louder than 
words in helping to attract still other 
industries. 

There is no greater force working 
for good than competition when left 
to work freely. With our great heri- 
tage safeguarded by the more re- 
sponsible groups of citizens, exempli- 
fied in the chambers of commerce, 
we may look forward to an age of 
atomic power and calmly wait for 
new wonders which are bound to 
come under the American system of 
competitive enterprise. 
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MOORE-LOWRY AMOURS WREM2ee/econ Flowra’ 


TOPPER 


FLAMING ARROW 


BIG BOY 


The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depénds not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
ag certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 
ae quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


. E MO ORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS-COMPANY 
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DO YOU KNOW . 


Here’s your chance to test your 
baking industry. 


concerned with the 
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knowledge on a variety of subjects 
There are no encyclopedias for the 


bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 54 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. When making cream puffs, their 
appearance will be improved by let- 
ting them stand on the rack for sev- 
eral hours before placing them into 
the oven. 


Taare 


140) 6 


BOWMAN DAIRY 


140 WEST ONTARIO STREET © CHICAGO 


COMPANY 
10, ILLINOIS 


2. Giving bread intermediate proof 
by running it on a conveyor througn 
the fermentation room will produce 
satisfactory results. 

3. The spread of cookies may be 


? 


i i i 


increased by replacing some granu- 
lated sugar with powdered sugar. 

4. Both powdered skim milk and 
whole milk powder may be stored for 
the same length of time. 

5. Soft wheat flour is quite often 
used with hard wheat flour in Danish 
pastry in order to increase the ab- 
sorption. 

6. When making a 1 bbl. straight 
dough, the proper length of the 
trough should be 4 ft. 

7. Some bakers, when making hand 
cut’ Gookies, allow their dough to 
rest for about 6 or 8 hr. in order to 
be able to roll it out easier. 

8. When it is desirable to change a 


CAN REALLY TASTE 
...++.DPHE GOODNESS !"* 


Everyone likes bread baked with milk — and 


it’s deliciously rich and satisfying when you 


use BOWMAN BOWCREST* nonfat dry milk 
solids. Specially processed—and PRECONDI- 
TIONED — BOWMAN BOWCREST* gives con- 
trolled baking results—full volume, fine silky 
texture, golden brown crust. All add up to 
fullest enjoyment of your bread. Its high 


quality, purity and uniformity make it the 


ideal way to add that essential ingredient — 
MILK — to your bread. 
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cake formula using butter to one us- 
ing shortening, each pound of but- 
ter should be replaced by 13 oz. 
shortening, 2% oz. milk and % oz. 
salt. 

9. It is not necessary to use mois- 
ture-retaining agents in the modern 
high sugar-moisture cakes. 

10. On a Reaumer thermometer 
the freezing point is 0° and the boil- 
ing point is 100° the same as on a 
Centrigrade thermometer. 

11. In order to make a tender pie 
crust, with the use of a minimum 
amount of shortening, hard wheat 
flour should be used. 


12. The eggs, sugar and salt used 
in making sponge cakes are heated to 


_ about 110-120° F. in order to obtain 


a greater volume in the baked cakes. 

13. Water that is quite heavily 
chlorinated during the summer 
months retards the fermentation of 
yeast raised doughs. 

14. It is not possible to mix almond 
macaroons by machine as it turns 
the mix oily and the finished maca- 
roons have a very poor appearance. 

15. When stale crumbs are used in 
cakes or cookies, they will cause 
these products to mold faster. 

16. The filling in custard pies will 
turn watery if the pies are over- 
baked. 

17. In a well controlled shop, the 
divider loss is usually held down to 
%% or jess. 

18. Whipping cream should be 
beaten at high speed in order to ob- 
tain the best results. 

19. To decrease the tendency for 
streusel coffee cakes to be hollow or 
low in the center after they are 
baked, they should be made out of a 
softer dough. 

20. On an average, 20% sugar is 
obtained from sugar beets. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


California College 
Conducting Tests 
With Milk Solids 


SACRAMENTO—Experiments are 
being conducted at the California Col- 
lege of Agriculture near here to dis- 
cover ways of increasing the absorp- 
tion value of milk solids. It has been 
found in college tests that the Micro- 
Mixograph can be used to determine 
the absorption characteristics of non- 
fat dry milk solids for use in bread 
manufacture. 

The ability of nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids to take up water and hold it with- 
out causing a sticky dough is one of 
the properties of importance to a 
baker in using milk solids in bread. 
A test wherein a dough containing 
two parts of flour to one part of non- 
fat dry milk solids is mixed in a 
Micro-Mixograph has been developed 
at the college division of dairy in- 
dustry to show the water absorption 
capacity of milk solids. 

The mixing characteristics of the 
dough are recorded on a chart which 
can be interpreted in terms of water- 
absorbing capacity of the milk solids. 

Studies also are under way to dis- 
cover the mode of action of milk sol- 
ids as they affect the baking qualities 
of bread. The experiments indicate 
that when milk solids have had the 
proper heat treatment previous to 
drying—180°-185° F. for 20 to 30 
minutes—they enter into a structural 
combination with the flour proteins. 
When the proper heat treatment has 
not been applied the milk proteins do 
not become an integral part of the 
structure but can easily be separated 
from other dough constituents, the 
experiments indicate. 
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Marking the 
Fiftieth — 
of Milling 


Golden Loaf 
FLOUR 


PURE SPRING WHEAT PATENT FOR BAKERS 





* 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
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A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims mede 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller - 


New Paesvcn 


=/ 


New Suave 


New ice 





Reader Service Department of: 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
No. 3157—Flow Neo. 2243—Valve 
Diverter Bag Packer 


A flow diverter has been developed 
by the Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., 
which states that the product can 
be connected at any point on a per- 
manent line of “Rapid-Wheel” grav- 
ity conveyor to move cartons in and 
out of storage bays without manual 
handling. Temporary spur lines can 
be set up on either side of a main 
conveyor line with the attachment. 

The flow diverter kit is made up 
of a connecting yoke fastened to a 
three foot section of aluminum “Ra- 
pid-Wheel” and a slotted aluminum 
diverter plate which has conveyor 
wheels projecting slightly above the 
surface. An adjustable curved alu- 
minum guard rail also is included. 

The product can be used with 18- 
in. width “Rapid-Wheel” or aluminum 
wheel gravity conveyor that has 


either 16 or 18 wheels to the foot. 





The Black Products Co. has made 
available a valve bag packer which it 
describes as low cost, accurate, fast, 
easy to operate and automatically 
controlled. The packer has an over-all 
height of 51 in., width of 24 in, 
length of 45 in. and a _ shipping 
weight of about 750 Ib. 

With the “Black Diamond” valve 
bag packer, the manufacturer says, 
the operator places the valve bag 
on the filling tube and presses the 
starter button. When the  pre- 
determined weight is reached, the 
downward pressure of the filling 
tube operates a micro switch which 
cuts the electrical current to the 
motor, releasing a solenoid brake 
which immediately stops the flow of 
material into the bag. The bag 
weighing tube is independent of the 











No. 2243—Valve Bag Packer 

No. 3142—Top Labeler 

No. 3143—Conveyor 

No. 3144—Book on Vienna Bread 
No. 3146—Vanilla Test Report 
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118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please send me information on the following items (circle numbers): 


NAME ......--.. ovetnee Scr ger 


No. 3156—Book About Pie 

No. 3157—Flow Diverter 
No.3161—-Stripper Tester Kit 
No. 3162—Floor Hardener 

No. 3164—-Bread Baking Primer 











material conveying tube housing, 
and the posi‘ion of the dag on the 
filling tube docs not affect the final 
bagged weight, according to the firm. 

Other advantages claimed for the 
packer by the manufacturers are 
that it is clean, with a dust control 





housing surrounding the filling tube; 
that it is electrically operated by 
means of an enclosed motor with 


dust tight fittings throughout; that 
it is trouble free and of sturdy 
construction; that, when recom- 
mended by the firm, the machine is 
backed with a guarantee. 


No. 3143-—Cenveyor 


A conveyor adapted to packaging 
operations or where small, light ma- 
terials are to be conveyed has been 
introduced by the Klaas Machine & 
Manufacturing Co. The conveyor can 
be placed at the dispensing end of 
a packaging machine, transporting 
the packages to the place where the 
boxing operation is performed. 

The conveyor belt is of woven fab- 
ric, easy to maintain and the lugs 
are of washable canvas, the firm 
states. A 4 h.p. motor is the driving 
means. The conveyor is of flexible 
design and the framework of light 
structural steel. The speed of the 
conveyor can be adjusted by chang- 
ing sprockets on motor. Variable 
speed drive can be incorporated, if 
desired. 


No. 3144—Beook on 
Vienna Bread 


A book on Vienna breads, written 
by Victor F. A. Richter, has been 
published by MacLaren & Sons, Ltd. 
The publisher states that the book 
is full of details and clear instruc. 
tions for the making of all kinds of 
Vienna, French and continental fan- 
cy breads, rolls, fermented pastries 
and other specialties. 

“In this comprehensive work the 
author, acknowledged to be one of 
the leading experts in the world in 
the production of Viennese goods, 
gives the knowledge acquired from 
more than 50 years of practical ex- 
perience,” the publisher says. 


Neo. 3146—Vanilla 
Test Report 


The Aromanilla Co., Inc. an- 
nounces that the complete report on 
vanilla flavoring tests using the lat- 
est scientific methods, organoleptic 
profiles, is now available. It gives 
step by step accounts of the tests 
conducted by a well-known New 
York research organization in evalu- 
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Seen the new 
rooms? ... at 


tHe SHERMAN 


Chicago's 
personality 
hotel...now 
brilliantly 
restyled 


Make the Sherman 

your hotel in Chicago: 

@ New rooms, 
dromoatically designed. 

© Fascinating 
restourants, including 
the beoutiful new 
College Inn 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Sec. 


@ Handy-to- 


everything locanon. 


® Garage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph and Clork Streets 
CHICAGO 
Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pat Hoy, V.P. and Gen’! Mgr. 


gg 
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J. ROSS MYERS & SON 
FLOUR 


Shortening 


3% N. Holliday St. 





Baltimore, Md. jj 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
— district of central western Kan- 
secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. i 


Southern pe inti Office 
933-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


“Western 
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GREEN'S MILLING CO. 


onnds, Minn. 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 
Company 


Beard of Trade Bidg. ° 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 





Some of our customers tell us that they feel 
that they would be “lost” with any flour but 
POLAR BEAR. This superb flour is so uni- 
form, so dependable in its fine baking qualities 
that there is no element of risk in baking it. 
If you do not have this kind of confidence in 


the flour you are using, better switch to re- 
liable POLAR BEAR. 





Founded by } antl Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt -——— = President 
1899 


Tle NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY. 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
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IMPERIA 


Here in the heart of the wheat belt we 
get to know our neig 3 very well. They 
are the people we depend on for top quality 
wheats and they never disappoint us. 


For example, there’s Dave Robertson. Back 
in 1871, as a young man, Dave made a deal 
to farm a quarter section of a neighbor’s land 
and that agreement stands today. For each 
of those 60 years, Dave has raised excellent 
wheat on the land and delivered it to the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. This year, at the 
age of 83, over the protests of his family, he 
insisted on cutting his share of the wheat 
and operated the combine until he harvested 
1,000 bu. that day. 


There are many of Dave’s kind of folks be- 
hind the faithful and reliable quality of Wal- 
nut Creek flours. That’s why we know our 
wheats so well and why the baker can always 
rely on these famous brands. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD. Vice President and General Manager 











FOR BAKERS 


Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Cake 

















Specialists in the milling of 


FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


@ Hord Winter Wheat 


@ Hard Spring Wheat neflours © Pastry Flours 


@ 100% Whole Wheat © Cai 
to fit cr “ 
-MILLER MILL . 

RUSSEL eaveuls 1, MINN, 


WINS 





her Bakery Flours N 


ating pure vanilla, vanillin-coumarin 
and Aromanilla. 

It shows how skilled taste panels 
evaluate flavors according to char- 
acteristic notes of aroma and flavor, 
order of appearance of these notes, 
strength and the total flavor effect. 
The notes are diagrammed so that 
flavor results are shown in pictorial 
form. Free copies of the report are 
available to anyone in the food in- 
dustry. 


No. 3164—Bread 
Baking Primer. 


“A Primer on Breadmaking,” writ- 
ten by Edmund B. Bennion, has been 
published by the Oxford University 
Press. The author is head of a bak- 
ery school in Southampton, England, 
and former head of the National 
Bakery School in London. 

The volume, which contains 166 
pages, contains chapters on flour, 
malt and milk products, yeast and 
salt, bread making processes, ovens 
and fuels, food value of bread and 
experimental work. 


No. 3142—Top 
Labeler 


A portable, automatic top labeler 
with imprinter has been added to the 
American Machine & Foundry Co. 
line of bakery machinery. The prod- 
uct imprints and applies thermoplas- 
tic roll stock labels to the tops of 
packages, either on or off center, and 
it can be operated under its own 
power or it can be connected to the 
delivery end of any wrapping machine 
or conveyor. 

According to the manufacturer, the 
top labeler eliminates the need for 
maintaining costly inventories of dif- 
ferent types of labels, since a single 
stock label can be imprinted dif- 
ferently for various products. Using 
a self adhesive backed rubber plate, 
the imprinter mechanism imprints 


sales messages, product names, code 
dates, quantities, weights, ingredients, 
prices and other information. The 
rubber plate is easily changed, the 
firm states. 

The product will handle packages 
as small as 4 in. by 1 in. by % in. 
to as large as 18 in. by 6 in. by 
10 in. A folder illustrating the top 
labeler and imprinter is available. 


No. 3161—Stripper 
Tester Kit — 


The Dow Corning Corp. has devel- 
oped a tester kit for users of silicone 
coatings. The kit, according to the 
firm, makes it possible to keep a 
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stripper solution potent enough to re- 
move spent pan coatings wifhout 
harming baking surfaces and elimi- 
nates the need for litmus papers and 
the trial and error method. 

Each kit contains bottles of indica- 
tor and acid, mixing flask, graduate 
and wire clamp. Maintenance of the 
kits is negligible, the firm states. 


No. 3162—Floor 
Hardener 


A new liquid concrete hardener and 
etcher formulated to provide etching 
control in the preparation of old or 
new concrete or terrazzo floors be- 
fore sealing is being marketed by 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. Accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, the etching 
control action of the chemical is such 
that it governs the penetration of the 
finish coat, thus extending coverage 
and providing a saving on the final 
floor dressing application. 

The firm states that the chemical 
cleans, penetrates, hardens and seals 
concrete surfaces and reduces slip- 
periness. 


No. 3156—Book 
About Pie 


The second edition of “Pie Marches 
On,” a 328 page book by Monroe Bos- 
ton Strause, has been published by 
the Ahrens Publishing Co. The book 
contains formulas for 82 different 
pies, with many variations, and each 
formula has the ingredients tabulated 
for up to 20 pies. 

There are chapters on types of pie 
crusts and how to make them, fruit 
pie filling, cream fillings and top- 
pings and fruit tarts, as well as sec- 
tions containing detailed instructions 
for preparing other pie ingredients. 
Included in the many illustrations are 
step-by-step details of procedure. 

——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEYER ANNIVERSARY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Four hun- 
dred employees of the Meyer Baking 
Co. from Little Rock, Pine Bluff, 
Hope, Texarkana, Jonesboro and 
Blytheville gathered at Little Rock 
recently to observe the 40th anniver- 
sary of the firm. Charles T. Meyer, 
Jr., who became associated with his 
father in the baking business in 1939, 
was master of ceremonies. Employees 
who have been with the firm 10 or 
more years were honored. The firm 
now has six plants in Arkansas. 
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— Barn Raising—an important event in the lives of 
early American settlers—brought together the spe- 
cialiged skills of many hands. Working together in 
neighborly cooperation, they quickly accomplish what 
the individual could hardly Soon It is the 
heritage and tradition of American resourcefulness. 







American 
Tradition----- 


This fine American tradition is likewise the 

working principle in Flour Mills of America. The joining together of many flour mills, 

each with its own particular facilities for the milling of fine bakers flours, under one 

executive responsibility and control, is a distinct contribution to baking progress. 
Millions of bushels of good wheats from which to select the best for modern baking 

values, modern scientific and technical controls in milling production, and high standards 


of uniform baking performance, assures the American Baker of unexcelled service in a 








wide variety of dependable flours, control-milled to meet his particular needs. 
Depend on Flour Mills of America for Performance Flours. 


Fen Ilse Amended 





Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Missouri; Great Bend 
Fort Scott, Larned, Kansas; Alva 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOU Valier & Spies Milling Co. and Sleepy Eye Mills, St. Louis, Mo. 
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the Baker's 





Doorbell 





Frank Fischer has purchased the 
Whiteway Bakery in Sheboygan, Wis., 
from Frank Goetach. Mr. Fischer, a 
baker for 36 years, will retain the 
Whiteway name. 


The Massey Bakery, Malvern, Ark., 
owned and operated for several years 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Massey, has 


been sold to Jess Gilliam and Chester 
Hunt of Hope, Ark., and will be oper- 
ated as the Malvern Bakery. 

& 

The Jamestown (N.Y.) Baking Co. 
has razed its huge metal smokestack 
to comply with the city’s smoke abate- 
ment campaign. The stack measured 
70 ft. in the air. The bakery is now 


equipped to burn gas or oil and has 
no further need for the stack. New 
boilers, new ovens and other modern 
baking equipment have been installed, 
according to Joseph G. Kettle, presi- 
dent. 

= 


Johnson Pantries, Inc., a bakery 
business in Jamestown, N.Y., for 19 





FOR 


USE 


BETTER-TASTING | Crean 


BAKED GOODS 


AND DOUGHNUTS 
.. EVERY TIME! 
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wrpeoeimalt® erat - 
FOR ALL FRYING AND SHORTENING 
oy ae 


S008 eres ca” a:° 


Or 
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Oits 


THE HYDROGENATED, 


ALL-VEGETABLE SHORTENING 


—choice of leading bakers 


¢ Yes, foods made with Covo have 
got to be GOOD! That's because 
Covo — especially made from the 


Cream of Vegetable Oils —is uni- 
formly good — dependably uniform. 
And smart bakers know Covo’s extra 


stability, blandness and creaming 


qualities give you better-tasting 
baked and fried foods every time. 


Covo “seals in” the good flavors of 
fried foods — gives extra low fat ab- 
sorption — is highly stabilized to give 
longer frying life. Foods fried in 
Covo are tender and moist inside, 


crispy outside. So, give your custom- 
ers the best from the start. Use Covo 
for all your baking and frying. 


HYDORA 
—THE ECONOMY 
SHORTENING~ALWAYS 
GIVES DEPENDABLE 


RESULTS! 


¢ You can depend on 
Hydora! And when you 
can depend on a low-cost 
shortening to give you uni- 
form baking results every 
time — that’s real economy! 
Hydora remains stable .. . 
and gives you more fryings 
to the pound. 


years, has moved its baking facilities 
to a new site in that city. The firm 
has two branch stores in Jamestown. 
Bertil C. Johnson is president. 


M. D. Todd, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Meyer’s Bakeries in 
Hope, Ark., has announced that the 
plant has started operations in a new 
building. 

s 


The Golden Crust Bakery & Gro- 
cery recently opened in Las Cruces, 
N.M. 

we 


Reconstruction of the Bon Ton 
Bakery building in Bozeman, Mont., 
to include three retail stores and of- 
fices on the second floor has been 
announced by Eugene Graf, president 
of the Bon Ton firm. Under the new 
arrangement, the Bun Ton retail bak- 
ery will be operated by Louis Ulrich, 
who has been with the baking firm 
18 years. The entire bakery has been 
remodeled. 

fe 


The Sally Ann Bread Co. in Grand 
Junction, Colo., managed by Tim 
Campbell, recently held open house 
to mark completion of a new addition. 


Open house was held recently by 
Jake Brehm, Gering (Neb.) Bakery. 
The firm is in 2 new location and its 
new equipment includes a larger oven. 


a 
Earl Scull has opened the Bake 
Shop in Perris, Cal. 


& 

The Dainty Maid Bake Shop is in 
a new location in South Bend, Ind., 
while the former building is being 
torn down 2nd a new structure erect- 
ed 

t .) 


William Weber, operator of Weber's 
Home Bakery in Manitowoc, Wis., 27 
years, has retired and sold his bakery 
equipment. 

R 

K. Buryn of Perth Amboy, N.J., is 
opening the bakery which formerly 
operated as Doel’s Bakery in Miami. 
All new equipment is being installed, 
and the plant will be operated as the 
Majestic Bakery. 


Baked Foods, Inc., has been incor- 
porated in Buffalo, N.Y., with capital 
of $20,000. Incorporators are Thomas 
I. McElvein, Buffalo; Leland G. Davis, 
Eggertsville, N.Y., and David T. Mur- 
ray, Kenmore, N.Y. 

* 

John Wilkinson has purchased the 
Rvseda (Cal.) Bakery from Claire 
Steuvinger. 

e 


Nelson's Bakery has been opened in 
Jamestown, N.Y., by Regnar Nelson, 
former partner in the East End Bak- 
ery of Jamestown. 

* 

A business name has been filed for 
the Clinton Sanitary Bakery, Buffalo, 
N.Y., by Vincent Maslanka. 

* 

The Cosmos (Minn.) Bakery, op- 
erated by Maynard Rennecke, opened 
recently. 

e 
More than 1,500 bakers attended 


a two-day open house held by the 
American Products Co. at its new 
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to bakery profits... be 


UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Topeka always gets more 
than its share. In the Kansas 
flood fast month it was water. 
But the rest of the time it’s 
high quality wheat. Page 
Mills can draw wheat from 
four major producing states 
—Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa and Colorado. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 








FIRST STEP TO 


ABETTERLOAF 

No method could be simpler or eS ee 
more effective in the production of 

a quality loaf than to start with 
KANSAS PYRAMID, a superior 


medium patent flour, milled from 

the finest hard winter wheats. This * 

great flour is a sound foundation 

for better bread because of extra | 
care in selection of wheats that com- ke 
posed it and extra skill in milling. Ag 


And like its world famous name- Bg c 
sake, PYRAMID is unchanging and , 
uniform day after day. FLOUR 














THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 





SF BAKER FLOURS that give 
; Labi , comsistencty 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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MONTANA BAKERS—Shown above are members of the Montana Master 
Bakers Assn., photographed during a session of the organization’s convention 
held at Butte. Convention delegates heard discussions on the baker’s contribu- 
tion to better health, package merchandising and modern bakeshop methods, 
and saw a display of bread from all over the U.S., staged by Standard 
Brands, Inc. Al Herzog, Dutch Girl Bakery, Butte, was elected president of 
the association. The next convention will be held in Missoula. 





plant in Dallas. Demonstration ses- 
sions presented new ideas in bakery 
management, production and mer- 
chandising by leading bakery men. 
= 

H. L. Martinson, who learned the 
baking trade in the Navy during 
World War II, has purchased the 


Snow White Bakery in Dunseith, N.D., 
from Jack Flynn, Mr. Martinson has 
been employed at the bakery for 
three years. 

* 


Two St. Louis candy companies and 
bakeries, the Herz-Oakes and the 
Busy Bee companies, both founded 
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Gladiola 


Red & lefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 
How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 








A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 


Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


TFT 

































SILK 


10,400 CwTs. | 


STORAGE 
. 4,500,000 Bus. 





WICHITA 2, KANSAS 





Millers of 
FLOSS FLOUR, 


Whole Wheat Flour & 
Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 





Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 





ACME quality baking flours are known by 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- 
performance in the shop. ACME 
buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
Baking Laboratories for flavor, texture, 
color, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 
ITY BAKING RESULTS. 


for better baking 





ask for J, 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 











HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 





The American Baker 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Please enter my AMERICAN BAKER subscription for 


OC One year $2 


BAKERIES & BAK- 
ERY OWNERS 


0 Two years $3 
O Billme O Bill my firm (OI am sending payment 


C) EXECUTIVE, MGR. 
() SUPERINTENDENT 
0 Wholesale () Retail () PRODUCTION 


( BAKERY SUPPLIER 
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before the turn of the century, have 
consolidated operations. They merged 
under the name of Herz Busy Bee, 
and all stores will be served from 
a central kitchen. Herz has been 
operating five retail candy and bakery 
stores and the Busy Bee has been 
operating two stores. 
e 
E. T. Krueger, operator of a bakery 
in Montello, Wis., since 1911, has sold 
the business to Bruno Lammert, Jr., 
a third generation Milwaukee baker. 
= 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Ekman plan 
to open a new pastry shop in St. 
James, Minn. Mr. Ekman has been 
operating the Fairmont (Minn.) Bake 
Shop about 4% years. 
s 


The Writ-Wa Bakery recently 
opened in Denver. Ray Wright is the 
owner. 

e 


Herman Gulkin, owner and opera- 
tor of Frost Pastry, Denver, has 
opened a third bakery in that city. 

s 

Mrs. Earl Reas has opened a bak- 

ery and coffee shop in Mellen, Wis. 
e 

Residents of Racine, Wis., went be- 
hind the scenes at Lindstrom’s Bak- 
ery recently to see how the firm’s 
products are made. The company held 
open house to mark the opening of 
a new addition. 


The Lake Bronson (Minn.) Bakery 
& Coffee Shop recently held its grand 
opening. 

e 

Ben Padilla has purchased Sandy’s 
Bakery & Lunch, formerly Birdsey’s 
Bakery, in Luverne, Minn. Mr. Padilla 
is a former employee of the bakery. 

& 

A bakery operated. by Julius 
Schoenberger in St. Louis has been 
closed. 

£ 


Nicholas Onofry has closed a bakery 
in St. Louis and taken over another 
bakery there, formerly operated by 
Carl Kling. 


The new Cliff Anderson Bakery & 
Dairy Bar opened in the Camden area 
of Minneapolis recently. Mr. Ander- 
son has been in the bakery business 
for 11 years. 


Meilchert’s Bakery in Lewistown, 
Mont., has been sold to George E. 
Yetter of Helena. 


Earl and Emil Anderson, owners of 
the Forest City (Iowa) Bakery, have 
rebuilt their store following a fire. 

2 

Howard and Earl Van Duesen, 
Omaha, have purchased the Dixie 
Cream Donut Shop in Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, from Seth E. Murphy. The shop 
is open 24 hours a day. 

2 


Bell’s Bakery has been opened in 
the Irondequoit Shopping Plaza, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

& 


Henry Unger has been given per- 
mission by the National Production 
Authority to erect a bakery building 
in Olean, N.Y., at a cost of $6,840. 


Mr. and Mrs, A. L. Dammen, own- 
ers of the Ozark Bakery at West 
Plains, Mo., recently reopened the 
firm after it had been closed three 
weeks for redecorating and repairs 
to the machinery. 
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ARNOLD 


pts ee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 











ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











MICHIGAN FLOURS} 


(Quality Controlled) 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. } 
Chelsea, Michigan ( 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R8.Pisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








We Specialize in .. 


FLOUR for BAKERS 





SPRING WHEAT © KANSAS WHEAT © SOFT WHEAT 


or / J 4-}i 
The Bea LWALGLUH1 Mili 1 


BEARDSTOW 
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Venezuelan Market 


(Continued from page 28) 


the case in the U.S. or northern 
Europe. 

The combined effect of these sev- 
eral factors is to make domestically 
produced articles and commodities 
more expensive than those available 
from foreign sources. There is some 
recent evidence of a modified atti- 
tude on the part of government to- 
ward new industrial ventures inso- 
far as probable cost of the resultant 
products to the consumer is con- 
cerned. New industries are being 
scrutinized on the basis of relative 
cost to the consumer of the domes- 
tically produced and imported article. 
This reflects a recognition of the high 
costs of production in Venezuela and 
accompanying duties and other de- 
vices which domestic industries re- 
quire. 

As indicated above, Venezuela has 
no real milling industry. The few 
very small mills and the primitive 
family mills in the wheat-growing 
area are neither sufficiently large nor 
so located as to exert any appreci- 
able effect on the competitive posi- 
tion of imported flour. Several U.S. 
milling companies have surveyed the 
market but apparently have not found 
sufficient encouragement to build 
mills, although several other indus- 
tries in Venezuela have been started 
with U.S. capital. 
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A group of Portuguese capitalists 
have also been interested in estab- 
lishing flour mills in Venezuela. Al- 
though the government has recently 
rendered supposedly final decisions 
withholding the minimum guarantees 
necessary for the operation of the 
project, a brief history of the pro- 
posal is of interest. The Portuguese 
group was extremely active in pre- 
senting its proposal in the press, and 
was able to elicit the support of the 
Argentine - Venezuelan Chamber of 
Commerce, although the latter group 
emphasized bilaterial trade in petro- 
leum for flour almost as much as the 
flour mills’ requirements for wheat. 

The original proposals of the peti- 
tioners called for a monopoly of the 
milling industry of Venezuela, the al- 
location of substantially the entire 
International Wheat Agreement quo- 
ta and protective tariffs on imported 
flour. The group proposed to erect and 
operate the mills entirely with its 
own capital. 

During the course of the negotia- 
tions from August, 1950, to April, 
1951, the guarantees which the peti- 
tioners requested from the govern- 
ment were progressively modified by 
omitting the monopoly provision, re- 
ducing the requested guarantee to 
only one half the wheat quota, with- 
drawing earlier claims for special pro- 
tective features, and withdrawing 
claims for guarantees against “dump- 
ing.” 

The previously-noted high produc- 
tion costs and the high costs associ- 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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DULUTH 














1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Jones-HETTELSATER ConstTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas Crry 6, Missour! 











900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 








ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, lll. 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


90 John Street 


Dalles, Texes 


United States Managers 
New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 








Table 1—Wheat 
and 1945-46 to 1949-50 Annual. 
Exporting Average** 
country— 1934-38 
1,000 
bushels bushels 
United States ...1,087 1,865 
Canada 126 508 


pucniemmaions 
1945-46 
1,000 


2,373 
*In wheat equivalent 

**Calendar years. 

tCrop years, July-June 

tIncludes small quantities of wheat. 


Source: Compiled from official export statistics of the U.S 


1946-47 
1,000 
bushels 
3,047 2,81 
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Flour*: Exports to Venezuela from the U.S. and Canada, 1934-38 Average 


————— Annual t—- ——— 
1947-48 1948-49 

1,000 1,000 
bushels 


1949-50 
1,000 
bushels 
$2,959 
$2,700 


$5,659 


bushels 


and Canada 





Table 2—Wheat Flour*: U.S. Exports to Venezuela of Wholly U.S. Wheat Flour and Other 
Wheat Flour, 1935-39 Average and 1940-41 to 1949-50 Annual. 


Flour wholly from 


U.S. wheat 
1,000 
Year— bushels 
Average** 
1935-39 


1949-50 

*In wheat equivalent. 
**Calendar years. 
tCrop years, July-June. 


other wheat 


Flour from 
other wheat 
as percentage 
of total 
per- 
cent 


Flour from 

“otal 
1,000 1,000 

bushels bushels 


1,288 


bo 68 BS Ot 50 8S et et 


Source: Compiled from official export statistics of the U.S. and Canada 





ated with transportation would make 
a flour mill a risky venture unless 
an effective monopoly for half to 
all of the flour business of Venezu- 
ela should be granted to one milling 
firm. Imported flour would also have 
to be subjected to substantial import 
duties in order to protect such a 
venture. 

Unless the government should re- 
verse its position denying the peti- 
tioners any and all of the re- 
quested protective devices, such an 
enterprise would appear to involve 
undue business hazards. 

(Editor’s Note: While Mr. Baehr’s 
information indicated that the Ven- 
ezuelan flour mill venture had ap- 
parently been blocked by govern- 
ment action, it was announced re- 
cently that the government of Ven- 
ezuela had signed a contract with a 
Portuguese mill owner for the erec- 
tion of four flour mills in the coun- 
try. See The Northwestern Miller, 
July 17, page 13. Further comment 
on the venture appears in the issue 
of July 24, page 16.) 


Bakery Units Small 

The baking industry is made up of 
many small bakeries operating as re- 
tail or semi-wholesale units. Many 
of the bakers are Portuguese, Span- 
ish or Italian. Some of these are re- 
cent immigrants, and the stories of 
individual successes are in the best 
American tradition. 

There is a wide range of crafts- 
manship, and it is possible to buy 
any quality of bread desired. Bread 
prices ranged from 13.5 to 18¢ Ib. 
for ordinary bread, depending upon 
the size of the unit. American-type 
bread was selling at 18¢ in 1 Ib. 
loaves. Some of the traditional types 
of bread were unattractive in flavor 
and appearance. 

The government has initiated ef- 
forts to improve sanitary conditions 
in the bread baking industry. The 
great number of small bakeries has 
tended to make regulation difficult, 
and as a result of the earlier lack of 
such regulatory inspections many of 
these small places must have been 
quite bad. 

The typical bakery, being owner- 
operated, makes real demands upon 
the physical energies of the owner. 
Taking into account the fact that 
production is predominately by manu- 
al operations, the type of labor avail- 
able and the types of bread usually 
sold, the preference for strong flours 
is easily comprehensible. 


The existing pattern of many small 
bakeries and stores operating as 
neighborhood services makes the 
modern fully-mechanized bakery a 
venture of considerable risk. Satis- 
factory retail outlets for a whole- 
sale plant large enough to be eco- 
nomically sound are difficult to find 
and adequate control of product to 
insure freshness at time of purchase 
is especially difficult. The develop- 
ment of a mass production baking in- 
dustry comparable to that of the 
U.S. is, therefore, unlikely to take 
place for some time. 

Prior to July 1, 1950, the price of 
bread was under logical control. The 
removal of the control was accom- 
panied by the admonition that if the 
bakers appeared to profiteer the con- 
trol would be re-imposed. This ex- 
pressed concern for the purchaser of 
food stuffs is more less general in 


(Continued on page 56) 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 














ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
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“DURAMBER” 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















Grain Processing Industries 
« 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














; J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS AS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 


swum | Mpptorstate 


The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 


MILLING direction. And we offer the finest of service 


to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 


ENGINEERS, kets. From experience, we have a wide 


INC. knowledge of millers’ problems. And we SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
e conduct our business on the principle that 
Kanogear” “ Builders extra care and extra effort are priceless in- ENID 
or the 


gredients of every transaction. 











GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 «© Phone Ll. D 98 


STOCKYARDS STATION 





Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 






TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





Complete Facilities for Sering the Milling Industuy 


MEMBERS | 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE | 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
{ NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
; WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
t DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, | 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE | 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH, 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 
4 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA. 

FT, WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Ubimann 


CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 






OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CiTy— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on page 40 











1. False. They should be placed in 
the oven immediately in order to 
prevent crusting. When they are 
crusted, they will have a poor ap- 
pearance due to wild breaks. 

2. True. If the fermentation room 
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dity and temperature, the results will 
be very satisfactory. 


3. False. The spread would be de- 
creased due to the powdered sugar 
dissolving more rapidly than the 
granulated sugar during the mixing 
of the dough. Undissolved sugar crys- 
tals in the dough cause spread due 
to melting in the dough during bak- 
ing. 

4. False. Due to the high fat con- 
tent (27%2%) in whole milk powder, 
its keeping quality is not very good 
when comjared to powdered skim 


5. False. The absorption is de- 
creased. Soft wheat flours have a 
lower protein content than hard 
wheat flours producing a_ shorter, 
more tender product. 


6. True. If a standard trough is 
used, it should be 4 ft. in length. 


7. True. The dough will tighten up 
during this period, decreasing the 
tendency for it to stick to the roll- 
ing pin. It will handle much easier 
and the general opinion is that the 
flavor is somewhat improved due to 
the blending of the flavor in the 


is properly controlled both for humi- = milk. 


various ingredients. 








ver 20,000,000 Ads .Say 


Throughout the year, Good Houseliteping 
magazine will carry a series of powerful 
advertisements featuring bakers’ bread. 


The campaign, based on the theme, “The . 


Bread You Like Best contains the non- 
fat milk solids of seven ounces of milk 
in each pound”, is sponsored coopera- 
tively by the American Dairy Associa- 
tion and the American Dry Milk Institute. 


Homemakers are being reminded over 
and over again that bread containing the 


MwmrcoK SOUL TRS 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


nonfat milk solids of<@even ounces of 
milk provides better nutrition—tastes bet- 
ter—retdins its polatability longer—and 
toasts better. too. 


You can capitalize on this program to 
build your bread sales as an increasing 
number of bakers are now doing by us- 
ing 6% nonfat dry milk solids and ad- 
vertising that your bread contains the 
nonfat milk solids of seven ounces of 
milk in each pound. 


Ask your supplier for ovr free publications, 
“Sales Slants for the Boker" and Bulletin 190, 
which tell how to increase your sales by ad- 
vertising the extra nutrition, flevor end eating 
quality of bread made with the nonfat milk 
solids of seven ovnces of milk in each povad. 
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8. True. One pound of butter is 
composed of about 80-82% fat, 15% 
moisture and 3% salt. It is taken 
for granted that a sour cream, salted 
butter was being used. Sour cream 
butter will produce a more pro- 
nounced flavor in the cakes than 
would a sweet cream butter. 


9. True. Due to the modern form- 
ulas containing higher percentages of 
sugar, shortening and moisture, it is 
not necessary to use them. How- 
ever, where the humidity is very 
low or where the cakes are not con- 
sumed for quite some time after 
baking, it may be a good idea to 
take advantage of these ingredients. 


10. False. On a Reaumer ther- 
mometer the freezing point is 0° and 
the boiling point is 80° 

11. False. An unbleached pastry 
flour will produce the most tender pie 
crust. 


12. True. Slightly more volume will 
be obtained by using this procedure. 
However, the main reason for heat- 
ing them is because the mixture will 
peat up considerably faster. 


13. False. Even though the water 
is quite heavily chlorinated, the 
amount of chlorine used is so small 
that we are safe in saying that there 
is practically little or no effect on 
fermentation. 


14. False. If the almond macaroon 
mixture is mixed properly, excellent 
macaroons can be made. Overmixing 
the batter causes it to turn oily, 
producing poor appearing macaroons. 


15. False. The use of stale crumbs 
will have no effect on the molding of 
the products. Even if the crumbs 
were moldy. The mold spores would 
be killed during the baking period. 


16. True. The pies should be re- 
moved from the oven as soon as the 
filling is set. 


17. True. In an uncontrolled shop 
this loss may run as high as 2% or 
over. 

18. False. When beating cream at 
high speed there is a greater oppor- 
tunity to overbeat it and turn it into 
butter. Low or medium speed recom- 
mended. 


19. False. This trouble can be over- 
come to a large extent by turning 
them over on cloth covered screens 
as soon as possible after baking. A 
softer dough would be liable to in- 
crease the tendency for the coffee 
cakes to be hollow. 


20. False. On an average, about 
14% sugar will be obtained. This will 
vary somewhat depending upon grow- 
ing conditions. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASBE BULLETIN RELEASED 


CHICAGO — Information Service 
Bulletin 21 of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, on the subject 
of cleaning fermentation rooms, has 
been released to the membership. 
One of the members of the society 
asked if it is advisable when clean- 
ing the fermentation room at the end 
of the week’s run to open outside 
doors and windows and thoroughly 
air out the room, or after the clean- 
ing is completed, to close the room 
off as in normal operation. Three 
qualified members of the society re- 
plied to this question and the three 
answers are contained in a single 
page bulletin of the society. A copy 
of the bulletin may be obtained on 
request to the secretary, Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle Wacker 
Bidg., 121 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Ill., if a 3¢ stamped addressed, 
long envelope is enclosed. 
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MILLING WHEAT 
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Kansas City, Mo. 






























Our stocks are analyzed for 

baking strength. They’re 

carefully and personally se- 

lected — binned according 
to variety. 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 
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Produce Exchange 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


KNIGHTON 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at! FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FLOUR 
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FLOUR 


620 No. Michigan Ave.. Chieago 11, Tl. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


New York City 






Two Broadway 
































PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
THOMPSON FLOUR I The Mont POS 
PRODUCTS, INC. oe 
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Produce Exchange Building BALTIMORE 3362 
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Venezuelan Market 





(Continued from page 52) 


many of the Latin American coun- 
tries. 
Control of IWA Quota 

The government, through the Na- 
tional Supply Commission, and after 
consultation with prominent flour im- 
porters, established procedures for al- 
location of the IWA quota among the 
flour importers. The basis of this pro- 
cedure was that the importers were 
obliged to submit contracts signed 
by purchasers for the quantities of 
flour they expected to purchase dur- 
ing the ensuing 12 months. The or- 
der had no provision relating per- 
missible quantity of flour during the 
ensuing year with the previous im- 
portation of the particular importer, 
but it did provide penalties for non- 
performance under the contracts sub- 
mitted as bases for import licences. 

The order was the subject of de- 
tailed discussion by the several im- 
porters. The feature subject to the 
most objection was the contracting 
for 12 months, which served to freeze 
any individual's annual business at 
the level attained during the period 
of getting contracts. This led to 
claims that, in spite of the penalties 
provided by the law, some would 
enter dummy contracts in order to 


insure being able to get additional 
business during the year. 
It was also feared that such in- 


dividuals would be able to profiteer 
since they would be able to deliver 
flour while other importers would be 
out of the picture. The general im- 
pression was that the contracts were 
nonnegotiable, and that some -com- 
petitors were probably overreaching 
themselves and would feel the pinch 
later. 

The intent of the regulation was to 
insure an adequate control of Ven- 
ezuela’s quota undtr the agreement, 
rather than to insure the relative 
share of any individual importer in 
that quota. Although some of the 
individual importers were unable to 
obtain their possibly fair share of 
the total flour business, the action 
by the government of Venezuela has 
served to guarantee the market to 
North American mills. 

The preferential honoring of IWA 
commitments in the face of agress- 
ive efforts by Argentine interests to 
share in the flour trade is of particu- 
lar value to the U.S. milling industry. 
This aspect of the export trade in 
wheat and flour may have been over- 
looked in the recounting of some of 
the competitive conditions arising 
under the IWA. 


ES 








PICNICS MAKE THE CASH 
REGISTER JINGLE 


RICHMOND, VA.—The power of a 
picnic in boosting sales of bakery 
goods again was demonstrated when 
Picnic layouts in the show windows 
of Thalhimer Bros., Inc., a general 
store here, attracted many customers 
to the bakery department. G. N. Rog- 
ers, bakery superintendent, arranged 
the displays, featuring bakery goods 
in the picnic layouts. It was another 
example bearing out the contention 
of the Bakers of America Program 
that picnics cannot help but increase 


consumption of bakery goods. For the- 


third straight year, the program is 
promoting picnics, and leading food 
and beverage manufacturers have 
joined in to make this year’s picnic 
campaign the largest to date. 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7 Shanley Aveoue NEWARK, N. J. 














Broenniman Company 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 





WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestie and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Hl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








m in| 


Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x 


25 Beaver Street 
3 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y. 
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Cable Address: “Dorrgacu,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








- cs FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 


Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ London. 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F, Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WazaTsar,” Glasgow 








JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Code 


Cable Address 
‘ Riverside 


VIGILANT 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers » . 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
“WAVERLEY” 


Cable Address 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTE 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, c.5 
41 Constitution St., LE 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ““Pun.p.” Dundee 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address; 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 

The Northwestern Miller 
“Asbjornsta” 


Reference 
Cable Address: 











CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Aug. 24-25—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Park Grove 
Inn, Asheville; sec., W. E. Dunn, 
Kinston, N.C. 


Sept. 6-8—American Soybean Assn. ; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., George M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 


Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., John Bowden, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 804 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Sept. 15—Dist. 1, Association of 
Operative Millers, Abilene, Kansas; 
sec., Fred Zutavern, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas. 


Sept. 16-18 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Production Conference; Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., E. 
P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 
Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 


Sept. 22—Dist. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Plaza Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Harold Cook, Gra- 
ton & Knight Co., Dallas, Texas. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 484, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
$29, Ephrata. 


Sept. 28-29—Dist. 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, O’Henry Hotel, 
Greensboro, N.C.; sec., Lyman E. 
Witt, J. Allen Smith & Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Sept. 29—Dist. 3, Association of 
Operative Millers, and Cincinnati 
Association of Cereal Chemists; Seel- 
bach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec., 
Ralph Krebs, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., 1300 W. Carroll St., Chicago. 


Oct. 6—Dist. 6, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich.; sec., Walter Scott, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co. 

Oct. 11-18—Dist. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Portland, Ore.; 
sec., Francis R. King, Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 

Oct. 12—Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Henry Grady Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 
1314 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 
Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 283—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Barnum Hotel, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
sec., Charles Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., 
West Haven 16, Conn. 

Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
eago 11, DL 

Oct. 25-26—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Washington Duke Ho- 
tel, Durham, N.C.; vice pres., Paul 
M. Marshall, 309 w. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6. 

Oct. 27—Dist. 8, ponies of Op- 
erative Millers, Hotel Markeen, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., C. M. Wagner, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Nov. 3—Dist. 5, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Alton, Ill.; sec., Hen- 


ry Lee, Graton & Knight Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Nov. 12-14—Grocery Products of 
America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City; pres., Paul S. Willis, 205 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., Des Moines, Iowa; sec., Mark 
G. Thornburg, 482 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moinés. 

1952 

Jan. 27-29—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md; 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 

March 16-18— Associated Retail 
Bakers of Amer:ca; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon; Sec., Roger 
Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 


April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N. W., Atlanta 3. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave., 8S. E. 
Minneapolis. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6. 

June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 


N. V. indesrie Mastechapps 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Plour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
io AMSTERDAM 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “Fiormel,” Oslo 











A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1865 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








GEN ERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence with Shippers of 

FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 

SEEDS AND PULSE 

Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” eee Zz. 

Codes: Riverside, ley’s 

Wieger’s Blitz (1908 <* 1929) ° 








FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
<  Bstablished 186 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
945 














POSTBOX AMSTERDAM C 
Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 
BRODR. JUSTESEN | 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 
IMPORTERS AND — 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 











VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest -Rotterdam” 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth as, Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 





Trust, New York 











Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL “‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 








Cable Address: “Osieck,” 
All codes used 


Amsterdam 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


to H. F. Osieck) 
anuunnaiads (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Pillsbury Flour Millis Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sole Agents for the 
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SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


If you are a SUNNY KANSAS baker, 
you know that this long celebrated brand 
has the kind of baking qualities that give 
a baker a ‘sunny’ disposition, if you will 


pardon a play on words. And if you 
are not baking SUNNY KANSAS, 


you ought to get on that ‘sunny’ 


side 


of the baking street. Sales are warmer 
there, too. See for yourself. 


a 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA ad 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker 
CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JaEcer Miuune Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








DENVER BAKERS ATTEND 
CIVIL DEFENSE MEETING 


DENVER—Denver bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen under the sponsorship 
of the Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn. 
attended a special meeting here re- 
cently to discuss civil defense. The 
meeting was presided over by C. J. 
Downing, Old Homestead Baking Co., 
Denver, president of the association. 

“In case our city is bombed we 
want to have a plan organized and 
know our capacity and flour supply,’ 
Mr. Downing said. “lhe first step in 
the bakers’ civil defense program will 
be to inventory the present sources 
for baked goods and supplies in Den- 
ver. If a civil defense program for 
bakers is found workable in Denver 
it will be used in Colorado’s nine other 
mutual aid areas.” 

The chief speaker of the evening 
was Lt. Gen. Henry H. Larsen, Colo- 
rado’s civil defense director. In speak- 
ing of the part the baking industry 
can play he said: 

“Denver’s baking industry must 
prepare now to meet the results of 
warfare. Your industry would be vul- 
nerable to an attack either against 
our crops of grain, our immense grain 
elevators and flour mills or our bak- 
eries. We are told there are approxi- 
mately three days’ rations for our 
population on the shelves of our stores 
and warehouses. We know the enor- 
mous damage which one atomic bomb 
could cause if dropped on one of our 
large cities. You probably know more 
than anyone else how that would dis- 
rupt our delicate and vulnerable food 
processing and distribution system.” 

In case of an atomic attack in 
Colorado and other parts of the coun- 
try, he pointed out, the baking indus- 
try would have to replace destroyed 
plants, distribute food and aid in the 
continuous feeding under emergency 
conditions of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons who would be home- 
less and displaced. 

A committee was appointed to draw 
up plans for the bakers’ part in the 
civil defense program with Clinton 
Bowman, head of the Bowman Bis- 
cuit Co., chairman. Other committee 
members are: Mr. Downing; Arthur 
Vos, Jr.. Macklem Baking Co., and 
Jack Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking Co. 
All are of Denver. 

L. B. Patterson of Safeway Stores, 
Inc., said the problems facing the 
food industry are continued feeding 
of the population in a target area and 
feeding an increased population in a 
non-target area. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——< 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
HEAR CONTROLS TALK 


PITTSBURGH—tThe Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania held a “Program with a 
Punch” meeting at South Park Lodge 
July 11. John Knaus, Knaus Bakery, 
was program chairman and intro- 
duced as speaker, John Egan, Office 
of Price Stabilization attorney. 

Mr. Egan reported on how bakers 
should file costs and selling prices of 
their merchandise. He stated forms 
have not yet been printed, but filing 
must be completed by each baker. He 
showed how bakery prices can be 
raised if cost of production can be 
shown to have increased over the 
costs between Dec. 1, 1950, and Jan. 
25, 1951. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer’s Bak- 
ery, Beaver Falls, presided and in- 
troduced as new members Ed Sauer, 
Prospect Park Bakery, and Harry 
Wulff, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. A picnic 
lunch in cafeteria style was served 
at out-of-door tables to the 100 mem- 
bers and guests attending. 
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Made from a carefully selected’ 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 
ested 
opqporatoly ving 
“for fine B4 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








| ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [- 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
1500 sacks OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 

Hard Wheat = 
Foreign and D T Li 
Member Millers’ National Federation 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building + New York, N.Y. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Steck Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 











High Lew Close Close 
duly Aug. 
27, 3, 
1951 1951 1951 
Allied Mills, Inc 33% 32% 32% 
Allis-Chalmers 191% 19% 
Pid. $3.25 160 100 
4m. Cyanamid 131% 126% 
Ptd 250 *259 
A-D-M Co 56% 56% 
Borden 52 49 
Burry Bis. Corp 5% ‘ 
Cont, Baking Co 21% 19% 
Pid. $5.50 98% 91% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 78% 74% 
Pfd. $7 186 171% 
Cream of Wheat 29% 26% 
Dow Chemical 119 117 
Pid. $4 A 111% 104 
Pid. $3.25 2nd. 267% 186% *200 267% 
*Flour Mills of 
America, Inc 13 
Gen Baking Co 12 
Pfd. $8 162 
Gen. Foods Corp iR%, 
Pfd. $3.50 165 
Gen, Mills, Inc 654 
Pid. 33% 123 
Pid. 5% 128 
Gr. A&P Tea Co.. 146% 
Pid. $5 137 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y 4 
Merck & Co 104% 
Pid. $3.50 101 
Natl. Biscuit Co sq, 
Pid. $7 184%, 
Pillsbury M., Inc 35 
Ptd 164 
Proc. & Gamble 80 
Purity Bak. Corp 31% 27% 20% 29% 
Quaker Oats Co 48 31% 36%, 35% 
Pid. $6 160 140% *144 143% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd 103 92 "954%, *95% 
St. Regis Pa. Co 16 15% 
Pid. $4.40 168 104 
Std. Brands, Inc 26% 22% 
Pid. $4.50 96 88 
tSterling Drug 454% 4% 
Pfd. $3.50 104% *o4 
Sunsh. Bise., Inc 64 60 
United Biscuit 
of America $5 20%, 31% 31% 
Pfd. $4.50 109 a *103 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34% B2% 
Pid. $3.50 100% 93% 
Ward Bak. Co 21% 17% 
Pid. $5.50 104 100% 
Asked 
+Colorade Milling & Elev 15 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co. inc 17 
¢*Standard Milling Co 9% 





Midwest steck market. 
Sterwin Chemi 


*Previous close 
+Over counter. tSubsidiary 
cals, Inc 


Closing bid and asked stocks 


not traded Aug. 3 


prices on 


Bid Asked 


Hathaway Bakeries, Ine 10% 11% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. 167 107% 
$8 Pid 135 10 
Novadel-Agene 16 16% 
Omar, Ine 19% 19% 


Wagner Baking Co 6%, 7 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 105 110 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 5 


CANADIAN STOCKS 





High Low Close Close 
daly duly 
20, 27 
1951 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 4.75 2.65 3.50 3.00 
Can. Bakeries 10% ‘ 10 9% 
Can Food Prod. 4.60 3.00 3.55 8.55 
A i) 5 6% 6 
Pfd 70 59 ay 
Catelli Food, A 14 il 12 
Consol Bakeries y 1“ 7 
Federal Grain 16 13 13 
Pid 24 22% 21% 
Gen. Bakeries 3.55 2.3 3.10 3.20 
Int. Mig., Pid 162 106 96 
Lake of the Woods 38 35 87 
Ptd 156 1 143 i 
Maple Leaf Mig 19 18 5 
Ogilvie Flour 25 23% 24 
Purity Flour RY BIG 8% 
Pfd. 2 51 32% 
St. Lawrence FI 21% 18% +18 
Toronto Elevs. 15% 13 13% 
United Grain, A 18% 18% is 
George Weston 27 23%, 23% 
Pid. 4%% 104 91 ot 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd 49 LA 
Catelli Food, B 19 4 | 
Inter City Bakeries 14 


McCabe Grain, A 2 
McCabe Grain, B way il 
iz 


Mid Pacific Grain 11% 4 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 155 

Reliance Grain 60 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pid 138 
Western Grain 1.00 1.25 
Western Grain, Pfd 10% 
Woods Mfg 398 


RETURNS TO CASE-MOODY 

CHICAGO James Henderson, 
since 1938 vice president and plant 
manager of the Wagner Baking Corp. 
here, has returned to the Case-Moody 
Pie Co. as executive vice president 
and general manager. Thirty-five 
years ago Mr. Henderson started his 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


baking career with the Case-Moody 
Pie Co., loading pies. He worked his 
way up through the various depart- 
ments of the company and held the 
position of plant manager at the 
time he left to join the Wagner firm. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIEBEL INSTITUTE ALUMNI 
ELECT E. J. LAUTERBUR 


CHICAGO— The alumni association 
of the Siebel Institute of Technology 
has elected Edward J. Lauterbur as 
its president, according to an an- 
nouncement received from Bur! Le- 
pird, retiring president of the Siebel 
Alumni Assn., and production man- 
ager of Beier’s Iowa Bakers, Clinton, 








MILLER 


Iowa. The election took place in July 


and included the selection of four 
vice presidents, a secretary and a 
treasurer. 

Mr. Lauterbur, graduate of the 


class of 1921, is sales production 
manager of the Hobart Manufactur- 
ing Co., Troy, Ohio. He and his slate 
of officers will serve a term of two 
years. The officers also constitute 
the association’s executive board. 
Elmer Trautman, general produc- 
tion manager of the Hathway Bak- 
eries, Brighton, Mass., was elected 
first vice president. Don L. Sperry, 
vice president in charge of sales of 
the Petersen Oven Co., Franklin 
Park, Ill, is the new second vice 


We 


Wytase is an impo 
food... added to b 





> 






= 


monn QJoouch WHITENI 

WYTASE is the registered trade mat 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to : 
notural enzyme preperation for whitening | e ¢ 


SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 3 


8th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Minot 
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president. The third vice president is 
Earl B. Cox, vice president and pro- 
duction manager of Helms Bakeries, 
Inc., Los Angeles. 

Mr. Cox also is president of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. Frank Michalak, divisional 
sales manager, the Brolite Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., was elected fourth vice 
president. 

George Chussler, Bakers Weekly, 
Chicago, a past president, was re- 
elected secretary, and Raymond E. 
Siebel, vice president of the Siebel 
Institute of Technology, Chicago, was 
reelected treasurer. Mr. Lepird was 
elected a member of the executive 
board. 
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Canadian Comment --e By George E. Swarbreck 





A BRITISH LOOK AT CANADIAN 
MILLING—Seeing ourselves as oth- 
ers see us is always interesting. In 
this connection the comments of Mill- 
ing, the Liverpool, England, publica- 
tion, on the recently issued report of 
the Canadian Grain Mission which 
visited Europe last fall are enlighten- 
ing. Milling is the mouthpiece of the 
British flour milling industry and rep- 
resents the views, in many instances, 
of Canada’s competitors in the British 
Isles. 

In an editorial, reference is made to 
what are described as admissions by 
members of the Canadian delegation. 
“One is that for eight years Canadian 
flour.has lost its identity in the 
British market, a period which Mill- 
ing points out exactly corresponds 
with the time the Canadian govern- 
ment has been marketing the coun- 
try’s flour and wheat. Another is the 
conclusion that the people most like- 
ly to influence government officials to 
purchase more of the Canadian prod- 
uct are the members of the grain 
trade and the millers. It was suggest- 
ed that the latter were not as well 
informed as they might be, and it was 
recommended that a mission be sent 
from Canada each year to keep in 
contact with the worldwide buyers of 
Canadian wheat and flour. This, Mill- 
ing suggests, is not exactly a bouquet 
for the so-called efficiency of state 
compulsory marketing. 

The publication also reports that 
a Canadian authority recently wrote 
to the editor that “we have always 
been doubtful whether government 
boards, even though they were the 
most experienced men in the world, 
could possibly sell our wheat and 
flour as effectively as could a large 
number of merchants, each striving 
to do the utmost amount of business.” 

Milling concludes with the follow- 
ing trenchant comment: “The mis- 
sion’s report shows that the weaken- 





Alan 8. Mills 


OGILVIE APPOINTMENT — The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, has announced the appointment 
of Alan S. Mills as manager of its 
starch and chemical division, which 
operates as Industrial Grain Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., producing wheat starch, 
wheat gluten, dextrines and related 
products, Mr. Mills formerly was with 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. 





ing of the strong, as represented by 
men of experience and freedom, has 
not strengthened the weak, as repre- 
sented by the system of .compulsory 
marketing.” 
6 

ORDERS EXEMPT FROM PUBLI- 
CATION—The Canadian government 
has announced that certain orders 
made by the Canadian Wheat Board 
will be exempt from _ publication. 
These will include instructions to the 
trade, orders adjusting grain storage 
quotas at delivery points and orders 
providing for the allocation of rail- 
road cars available for the shipment 
of grain at delivery points. 

The Canadian government is not 
obliged to publish all orders and regu- 
lations made under the provisions of 
the Emergency Powers Act, according 
to a recent high level ruling. This act, 
approved by Parliament in its last 
session, gives the authorities wide- 
spread powers to deal with almost 
any situation which might arise in 
an emergency. These powers are al- 
most as broad as those operative in 
wartime. Publication will be refused 
where such would be prejudicial to 
the security and defense of Canada. 

e 
NORTH AMERICAN ELEVATORS 
NET DROPS—Because of the short- 
age of grain for storage in Canada 
following the delayed harvest last 


fall, North American Elevators, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Montreal, re- 
ports a net profit well below that of 
the previous year when the record 
figure of $91,056 was achieved. Prof- 
its at the financial year end April 30 
were sliced to $41,754. 

R. A. Campbell, president, stated 
that the high level of expenses did 
not leave a satisfactory net revenue 
when operations were restricted to 
the transfer of grain. Current regula- 
tions did not allow the free use of 
transportation and elevator facilities 
which would permit the storage of 
American grain at times when Cana- 
dian grain was not available. Under 
present conditions, Mr. Campbell 
added, it is difficult to forecast what 
the results for the current year 
will be. 

2 


LARGE BUT LATE WHEAT CROP 
FORECAST—Unofficial forecasts of 
the Canadian wheat crop indicate an 
outturn of at least 400 million bushels 
with a possibility of an all-time high 
of 500 million bushels. Offsetting this 
favorable picture, however, is the 
lateness of the crop, a factor which 
increases the chances of frost dam- 
age. As happened last year, this 
could turn top milling quality wheat 
into lower grade suitable only for 
feed. The moisture situation is re- 
ported to be excellent, with the ex- 
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ception of certain areas of southern 
Manitoba where more rain is an urg- 
ent requirement. However, any dam- 
age sustained there would not be 
enough to have too great an adverse 
effect on the over-all position. 

Transportation still remains a ma- 
jor problem because facilities thus 
far have not been sufficient to clear 
last year’s crops. The lateness of the 
new crop, however, gives rise to hopes 
that clearance will be effective in 
time to provide the necessary eleva- 
tor space. 


SREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BOARD INCREASED 
DOMESTIC PRICE Ge BU. 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board has announced that all domes- 
tic sales of wheat ex-country eleva- 
tors will be made on the basis of the 
board’s selling prices as announced 
daily, plus 6¢ bu. carrying charges. 

The board also said that the addi- 
tional 6¢ bu. will apply to adjustment 
of claims on railways for wheat lost 
en route within the western division 
and also to the insurable values of 
wheat in store at country elevators. 

Thus the government has brought 
domestic pricing in line with the pric- 
ing system established on sales under 
the International Wheat Agreement. 

The wheat board has advised all 
mills and exporters of western wheat 
products that the average prices of 
Class I (domestic) and Class II (ex- 
port) wheat for the month of July, 
1951, were $1.90% bu. and $2.34% 
bu., respectively, both basis No. 1 
northern in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver, a difference of 
43%¢ bu. 














Overseas Newsnotes .... 2, re Nortiwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





COMMUNIST FARM TROUBLES 
INCREASE—Whether or not reports 
of excellent harvest prospects in east- 
ern Europe can be believed is a ma- 
jor talking point among European 
market men. There is no way of ob- 
taining independent confirmation of 


Russ.an claims which, in the past, 
have been found to be faulty al- 
though one factual report, quoted 


from a reliable source, indicates that 
Rumania will have a wheat surplus 
for export of 1.5 million tons. 

On the other hand, information 
seeping through to observers in 
western Germany, indicates that all 
is not well in agricultural circles of 
eastern Europe because of Russian 
insistence upon the collectivization 
of farms. Much of the recent trouble 
reported from Bulgaria stems from 
the antagonism of the peasants to 
forced collectivization while both the 
government and the Communist 
Party itself is said to be torn with 
dissension. 

The peasants are in a state of open 
rebellion and cases of crop burning 
to spite the Communists are being 
reported with increasing frequency. 
They object to the confiscation of 
their holdings for incorporation in the 
state farms, and while many have 
been shot or imprisoned the difficulty 
facing the Russians in the satellite 
countries is that they cannot hope 
to purge everybody. F 

When other eastern European 
countries see their crops being ex- 
propriated for export, when their own 
supplies are insufficient to maintain 
an adequate feeding standard, the 
Russians can expect even greater re- 





sistance to their efforts 
in western Germany at least have 
little faith in Russian ability to 
maintain exports. for they are turn- 
ing to a greater degree towards the 
U.S. for the maintenance of Ger- 
man bread grain supplies 


LIMITATION HAS VARYING IM- 
PACT—Affected by the limitation 
will be those companies which have 
recently raised their dividends, be- 
cause they will have to reduce their 
payments to the average of the past 
two years. More adversely concerned, 
however, are those firms which have 
in recent years adhered to the gov- 
ernment’s request for a voluntary 
limitation of dividends. The compan- 
ies which have come off best are 
those which consistently ignored the 
government's request or which moved 
their domiciles outside the U.K. 

The market demand for the shares 
of nonresident companies and for- 
‘ign companies was increased con- 
Siderably because the new contro! 
cannot be applied to them. Confusion 
was rampant for the first few days 
after the announcement because in- 
vestors started switching from shares 
with a low dividend yield to those 
yielding a higher rate, ignoring such 
fundamental requirements of sound 
investing as efficiency, earning pow- 
er and future prospects. 

S 
AUSTRALIA LOSING EXPORT 
POWER—Agricultural experts have 
expressed the opinion that Australia 
will become a food importing country 
by 1960 unless production is stepped 


U.S. officials 


up. Already Australian ability to 
fulfill all demands for wheat and flour 
have been impaired by the reduction 
in acreage during the past few years, 
but in order to retain the present 
export level production need be hiked 
nly 7%. However, in putting for- 
ward this estimate, the National Re- 
sources Board adds that meat pro- 
duction must also be increased by 
49% and sugar by 28%. In the light 
of this, even the small wheat pro- 
duction increase might be difficuit 
to attain. The shortage of labor is 
the main factor precluding develop- 
ment, while meat production will 
have to be given priority over wheat. 
2 
COMMONWEALTH COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT GROWING—The Earl 
of Listowel, Socialist joint parlia- 
mentary secretary to the British 
Ministry of Agriculture, speaking to 


the members of the third common- 
wealth conference on agricultural 
cooperation, which met at Oxford, 


England, stated that the strength 
of the agricultural cooperative move- 
ment in the British Isles was in- 
creasing slowly but steadily, with 
greater development in some areas, 
notably Ireland and Wales, than in 
others. 

Agricultural cooperation, he added, 
had already gone far in many parts 
of the British commonwealth, and 
now nearly one third of the main 
farm products of Canada was han- 
dled by the cooperatives, the actual 
value of the turnover being in the 
region of $750 million a year. India 
and Pakistan had highly developed 
systems of credit societies, and three 
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quarters of the farmers in the Union 
of South Africa belonged to the co- 
operative movement. Lord Listowel 
concluded by saying that it was per- 
haps in the non-selfgoverning terri- 
tories that the need for cooperative 
organizations was the greatest. While 
good progress had been made in 
many colonial territories, there was 
still a long way to go. 

The enthusiasm for the cooperative 
system among British Socialists is 
understandable when it is realized 
that the party draws a considerable 
measure of support, both political 
and financial, from the cooperative 
movement. 


DIVIDEND FREEZE HITS BRITISH 
INDUSTRY—Heavy losses were in- 
curred by investors in British indus- 
trial securities when market quota- 
tions fell heavily on the London 
Stock Exchange following the an- 
nouncement of a dividend freeze by 
the socialist government. The under- 
lying factor prompting this step was 
the clamor of the trade unions for 
a dividend freeze in line with that 
applied to wages because company 
payments have shown a tendency to 
increase in recent months. This was 
alleged to be causing unrest among 
the workers who have not yet real- 


ized the value of capital in pro- 
viding full employment. Paper and 
real losses totaled several million 
dollars 

The deferred shares of Spillers 
Ltd., the prominent British flour 


milling group, with a nominal value 
of $2.80 were valued at $11.90 during 
the middle of July but after the an- 
nouncement of the freeze the value 
was 52¢ lower. Nevertheless, finan- 
cial experts still hold the view that 
shares in this efficiently managed 
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company are still an excellent in- 
vestment. Ranks Ltd. showed a loss 
of 10¢ on its par value shares of 70¢, 
now standing at $2.84. Ralli Bros., 
the shippers, took a loss of 77¢, Bri- 
tish Oil and Cake Mills, the feed 
manufacturing company, 18¢ and 
Tate and Lyle, the sugar refiners, 
70¢. 

The government intends to place 
a limit on the gross amount which 
may be distributed as dividends, 
other than fixed rate dividends. Exist- 
ing companies will be given the vop- 
tion of choosing the average of the 
amounts distributed in the last two 
accounting years or of 5% of the 
amount of paid up equity capital. The 
limitation is to apply from next fall 
for a period of three years. 


INDIAN JUTE EXPORT QUOTAS 
ANNOUNCED—The government of 
India has announced the quotas of 
jute goods for export to countries 
other than in the dollar area. In the 
period July-December 1951 the quota 
has been set at 198,892 tons of which 
Australia with 35,000 tons takes the 
largest share. Other major buyers 
are the U. K. which has been allot- 
ted 32,000 tons, Pakistan 25,000 ton, 
Indonesia 10,000 tons and Burma 
7,482 tons. 
& 


ENERGEN FOODS EXPANDS PRO- 
DUCTION — W. H. Bennett, chair- 
man and managing director of En- 
ergen Foods Co. Ltd. of London, has 
announced a major expansion of pro- 
duction following the acquirement of 
40,000 sq. ft. of factory space at 
Ashford Kent together with 12 acres 
of land for future development. Add- 
ed to Energen rolls, a product which 
contains a high proportion of pro- 
tein and a low content of starch 
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and only a small quantity of salt, 
is a new product, Energen breakfast 
flakes, which is being sold with 
marked success. 

Other lines, discontinued owing to 
the shortage of materials during the 
war, are to be reintroduced when the 
new factory goes into production. 
Mr. Bennett reported a successful 
year’s operations and added that the 
directors recommended a _ dividend 
increase of 2%% over last year's 
tigure of 15%. 

& 

RUSSIA TIGHTENS EXPORT CON- 
TROL—An assumption that Russia 
will exert the maximum control of 
the grain export potentialities of the 
satellite countries of eastern Europe 
is being freely discussed in Euro- 
pean market circles. Support for this 
opinion is indicated by Russia’s de- 
cision to tie up the output of the 
satellites with new five year trade 
agreements. 

Talks are scheduled to start with 
eastern Germany Aug. 15 and others 
are slated to follow with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria. All these countries, 
with the exception of eastern Ger- 
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many, will have potential wheat and 
coarse grain surpluses for sale to 
the West according to Russian 
claims, On the other hand, the op- 
position of local populations might 
cutback Russia's ability to make 
deliveries. 
——~“SR EAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFe 
STILL RISING 
WINNIPEG—Canada's cost-of-liv- 
ing irfdex took a further jump of 3.5 
points, to bring the index figure for 
June to a record high of 187.6, as com- 
pared with the May index of 194.1. 
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The main factor in the increased cost- 
of-living index was meat, eggs and 
fresh vegetables. Price increases on 
food and other products since August, 
1939, have upped the cost-of-living by 
86.1 points, according to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. 


GREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BIGGER JUNE EXPORTS 
BOOST CROP YEAR TOTAL 


WINNIPEG — An appreciable in- 
crease in export clearances of Ca- 
nadian wheat during June boosted 
the 1l-month total for the 1950-51 
crop year to 157,314,889 bu., com- 
pared with 166,023,006 for the same 
period a year ago. For the same pe- 
riod, August-June, exports of wheat 
flour were equivalent to 51,493,721 bu. 
wheat, compared with 42,192,589 in 
the same 11-month period a year ago. 

Combined, wheat and flour ex- 
ports to the end of June, were 208,- 
808,610 bu., compared with 208,215,- 
595 last year. The current total ex- 
ceeds any comparable figures for the 
past three years, but is exceeded 
slightly by the 1946-47 total. 

June shipments of flour were equiv- 
alent to 4,381,987 bu. wheat, with 
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the U.K. still taking the largest quan- 
tity. Slightly better than 50% of the 
June total went to British Common- 
wealth countries. 


Apart from the U.K., the Philip- 
pine Islands proved to be the best 
buyer of Canadian flour for the 11 
months ending June, 1951, with pur- 
chases equivalent to 4,134,000 bu. 
Italy was next, taking 2,904,000, and 
Venezuela taking the equivalent of 
2,609,000 bu. in the form of flour. 
Next in order were Cuba, 2,285,000 
bu.; Trinidad-Tobago, 2,045,000; Ja- 
maica, 1,310,000, and Hong Kong 1,- 
156,000. 

Eleven-month exports of Canadian 
oats, rolled oats and oatmeal to all 
destinations, to the end of June, to- 
taled slightly more than 27,300,000 
bu., with the figure including 26,- 
775,000 bu. as oats. The U.S. pur- 
chased almost 23,600,000 bu., while 
Belgium was next on the list with 
a little less than 2,600,000 bu. 

Canadian barley exports for the 11 
months were slightly over 21,000,000 
bu., with the U.S. taking just under 
9,800,000 bu. Belgium purchased 
slightly over 7,000,000, while France 
took 1,274,000, and Japan 1,197,000. 

The U.S. was also the best buyer 


of Canadian rye in 1950-51, and for 
the 11 months ended June, 1951, 2,- 
855,000 bu. out of a grand total ex- 
ports of 7,385,000° bu. went to the 
U.S. Belgium took 2 million bushels 
of barley while Germany took less 
than 1,500,000 bu. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canada Hikes Most 
Elevator Tariffs; 


Storage Rates Down 


WINNIPEG—tThe regulations cov- 
ering maximum tariffs and amend- 
ments were announced by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
last week, and apart from storage, 
maximum elevator tariff charges 
across the country have been in- 
creased for the 1951-52 crop year. 

Storage at Georgian Bay, Lower 
Lake, St. Lawrence, Atlantic ports, 
country elevators, Lakehead termin- 
als and various elevators through to 
the Pacific Coast terminals, have 
been reduced from 1/25¢ bu. to 1/30¢ 
bu. a day, following the first ten 
days free storage. In the case of the 
terminal elevator at Churchill, after 
the first eight days the storage will 
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be reduced from 1/25¢ to 1/30¢ bu. 
a day from Aug. 1 to Oct. 8 inclusive. 
From Oct. 9 to July 31 of the fol- 
lowing year, inclusive, the rate is 
increased from 1/90¢ a day to 1/50¢ 
bu. a day. 


Export Grain Charges 

Terminal elevator elevation charges 
at Georgian Bay and Lower Lake 
ports, for grain for export, are in- 
creased by 1/8¢ to 1%¢ bu.; receiv- 
ing from cars is increased 1/8¢ to 
1%¢ bu., and receiving from wagons 
or trucks is also up %¢ to 2%¢ bu. 

At Upper St. Lawrence terminals 
elevation charges for receiving from 
single-deck vessels are increased from 
$6.25 to $7 a 1,000 bu., while double 
deck vessel charges are increased 
from $6.75 to $8.25 a 1,000 bu. Dis- 
charging to vessels is upped 75¢ to 
$5 a 1,000 bu. 

Lower St. Lawrence terminal elev- 
ation charges for receiving from 
single deck canal or lake vessels 
are increased from $8.50 to $9 a 
1,000 bu., and for double deck vessels 
are increased from $9.25 to $9.75 a 
1,000 bu. Receiving from ocean ves- 
sels, the rate is increased 50¢ to 
$10.50 a 1,000 bu. Receiving from 
railway cars, wagons or trucks, the 
charge is 50¢ higher at $9 a 1,000 
bu., while discharging to vessels, rail- 
road cars, wagons or trucks, the 
elevation charge is increased 25¢ to 
$6 a 1,000 bu. 

At Atlantic port terminals, the 
elevation charge is increased from 
1.425¢ to 1.55¢ bu. Regarding shovel- 
ing, the rate on single deck vessels 
and double deck vessels has increased 
$1 to $5 and $7 respectively a 1,000 
bu. Country elevator elevation charg- 
es are increased 1/8¢ bu. on wheat, 
oats, barley, rye and corn and \%¢ 
on flax. The rate on wheat, barley, 
rye and corn is now 2%¢ bu.; oats 
2 1/8¢ and flax 4%¢. 

Elevation charges at terminal el- 
evators at Fort William, Port Ar- 
thur, Winnipeg and West of Calgary, 
Alberta are %¢ bu. higher on 
wheat, oats, barley and corn, and are 
now 2 1/8¢ bu. Rye is also up 1/8¢ 
at 2 5/8¢ bu., while elevation charges 
on flax were increased %¢ to 3%¢ 
bu. Screenings are increased %¢ cwt. 
to 4%¢, the same elevation charges 
also apply at the terminal elevator 
at Churchill, Man. 


Interior Elevator Rates 


At the government interior ter- 
minal elevators, the elevation charges 
on wheat, oats, barley, rye and corn 
are increased %¢ to 1%¢ bu.; flax 
is up 4¢ to 2%¢ bu., while screenings 
advanced %¢ to 3%¢ cwt. The charge 
on receiving from wagons or trucks 
of all grain was also increased %&¢ 
to 1%¢ bu. 

Dealing with cleaning, the board 
announced an increase of %¢ to 2%¢ 
bu. on flax containing from 5%% to 
10% dockage. The rate is 3¢ bu. on 
flax containing more than 10% dock- 
age. - 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FELLOWSHIP GRANTED 


CHICAGO — The American Insti- 
tute School of Baking has granted a 
teaching fellowship to Jack A. Henz, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Henz was a 
member of Class 59 which recently 
completed a 20-week course in gen- 
eral comprehensive baking and was 
graduated July 6. Previous to his 
enrollment in the AIB school, he had 
four years of production experience 
both in bread and sweet goods in 
Cleveland bakeries, as an assistant 
in the students’ science laboratory 
and bake shops, he will aid in the 
school’s educational program. 
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THE CASE OF THE SINISTER PEN 


Wi WIE? 
RAlgwe [PR Ayan | 


Same writer? Better leave it to an expert—you could be wrong. 
Actually, Flynn wrote both signatures. Similarities in the script led handwriting 
experts to the right conclusion—Flynn, with a broken right wrist, had signed an 
important document with his left hand. 














EXTRA BAKE TEST and chemical analysis is made just before delivery. 





Same flour! No need for an expert here—the name on the sack tells you 
the Atkinson brand you buy this time is exactly the same as last. We get uniformity 
through long runs, accurate milling, precise aging, double checks at every step. And 
remember, Bin-Aged* means that your flour is delivered fully aged, ready to use. For 
uniformity, switch to Atkinson. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Price Supports 





‘Continued from page 15) 
USDA maneuver in the oil field and 
are prepared to adjust their price 
ceiling level relationships between 
the two major competing oils. The 
present OPS price ceiling spread be- 
tween crude cotton and soy oils is 
about 3¢ lb. Last year when ceilings 
were computed and put into effect 
the wider spread with an abnormally 
low soy oil price was ordered to 
stimulate use of soy oil because of the 


OOO 
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extremely low supplies of cotton oil. 
Although the problem of cotton oil 
at price ceilings in the immediate 


future is largely academic, an OPS_ 


adjustment of the price ceiling for 
soy oil upward in relationship to cot- 
ton oil should, it is expected in trade 
circles, tend to draw soy oil up 
whereas its economic action normally 
would be downward in face of the 
supply outlook. 

The futures markets have already 
registered its bullish surprise at the 
probable government action in re- 
gard to the cottonseed products, and 
it is now to be seen if the Commodity 
Exchange Administration takes out 


Prote ct Yo ur 
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its legal lash to whip the specula- 
tors for running up the market. No 
doubt a surprised futures market 
must immediately reflect the unex- 
pected action of the government and 
shift its previous market positions to 
protect itself or follow a bull trend 
which the government clearly adver- 
tises ~ 
The Lard Problem 

Farther in the background of the 
oi] situation is the problem of lard. 
With heavy marketing of hogs under 
normal circumstances, lard produc- 
tion would break the back of oil 
prices, it is believed in conservative 
government circles. Now, however, 
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with the prospect that the govern- 
ment will support the cotton oil price 
at 151¢¢ Ib., it is predicted that the 
large industrial users of shortening 
will switch into cheaper lard and 
away from the brand-name shorten- 
ings. Consumer substitution of lard 
for popular brand-name products is 
not likely to be so marked, since the 
housewives have learned to use these 
new products and have lost the fa- 
cility to use lard in their kitchens, it 
is said. 

Government officials, who recently 
took a very pessimistic view of the 
oil and meal markets on the basis 
of normal economic conditions un- 
diluted by government intervention, 
saw cottonseed cake and meal sell- 
ing as low as $50 ton. Now that 
USDA is prepared to act on cotton- 
seed they withdraw their forecasts 
and stand on the sidelines to await 
the reaction of cottonseed crushers 
after the proposed contracts are pre- 
sented to them. 

The export outlook for oils and 
lard is not exactly promising. For- 
eign aid funds in the hands of Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
for this year will be lower on the 
basis of the amount requested. Gen- 
erally speaking, the ECA nations will 
have to use their own dollar credits 
to buy fats and oil supplies in this 
market. How large their disburse- 
ments for our oils will be must de- 
pend on our price levels and the 
availability of oils from non-dollar 
sources throughout the world. Of one 
thing we may be certain, and that is 
that the foreign buyer using his own 
dollar credits will see the lowest 
priced market for these requirements. 


Korean Truce Repercussions 


The truce or peace in Korea may 
have deep repercussions on our oil 
export market. It is believed now 
that Manchurian beans are currently 
being delivered in western Europe. 
Our present policy regarding the re- 
lationship of Japanese trade with the 
Chinese mainland is not to encourage 
trading between Japan and the Chi- 
nese Communists, but the practical- 
ity of the matter is that this trade 
seems to function regardless. 

Price support for agricultural com- 
modities such as cotton assumes the 
aspects of drug addiction. At first the 
dose appears somewhat exhilarating, 
but as it creates collateral prob- 
lems the dosage must be increased. 
High price support for cotton en- 
couraged cotton production through- 
out the world to compete with our 
high domestic price. At home the 
high supported price stimulated pro- 
duction of synthetic fibers which 
threaten to replace cotton in our 
domestic market. The answer of the 
cotton economy leaders is a higher 
price support for cotton. Many of 
the cotton industry leaders now plug 
for 100% support for cotton. It is 
said that an industry group intends 
to ask USDA to institute a stockpil- 
ing program at 100% of parity as 
the buying price. 


Costly Venture 


More thoughtful spokesmen of pri- 
vate trade are watching this un- 
folding panorama of government ac- 
tivity in the cottonseed price sup- 
port proposals with fear and trem- 
bling. Before when USDA undertook 
to support such commodities as eggs 
and milk through purchase programs, 
the same dangerous threat to private 
enterprise existed, but the degree of 
danger was less and consequently 
did not arouse the fears which now 
exist. Large scale purchasing of cot- 
ton oil and cake and meal would rep- 
resent a venture far more costly in 
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dollars and cents than the expensive 
dried egg and milk programs, not to 
mention the trade impacts on this 
important industry with the govern- 
ment colossus astride the markets 
with huge surpluses. 

Basically the government adver- 
tises a surplus of cotton oil. This in 
turn should have a depressing effect 
on soy oil and lard. If that effect is 
displayed and the price supporting 
operations on cotton oil fail to draw 
up the price levels of the compet- 
ing substitutes, is it not suggested 
that the government will have to 
support them in the same manner. 

Price observations based on the re- 
cent action of cotton oil futures mar- 
kets indicates that the price of cot- 
ton oil will head upwards to 17%4-18¢ 
lb. to reflect the price support level 
for the crude oil. While this is be- 
low the basic ceiling price for this 
commodity as set by OPS, it still is 
a higher price than economic factors 
indicate. 


Threat of Nationalization 

These views of alarm may turn out 
to be unwarranted by future events, 
but the conditions must be noted 
since they portend effects and influ- 
ences which might lead to further 
excesses by the government which 
would lead an unsuspecting agricul- 
ture into a nationalized condition 
from which it might never recover. 

These critical views of the USDA 
plans should not be construed as 
pointed at the alleged authors of the 
cottonseed support program nor at 


the price levels they are said to 
contemplate for the end products. 
The authors of the plan are merely 


translating into action the basic law 
which works out to the arithmetical 
conclusions cited earlier in this ar- 
ticle. If cottonseed is to be supported 
at $65 ton, the seed must be crushed 
unless it is to be lost, and if crushed 
the table of price supports for the 
end product must be roughly those 
USDA now contemplates. 

Last year USDA supported a short 
cottonseed crop. This year it under- 
takes to support a bumper crop while 
at the same time competitive crop 
conditions are equally good. Perhaps 
the front office at USDA contem- 
plates a renewal of the advocacy of 
the Brannan Plan as a means of 
avoiding disaster. If cotton oil gets 
into trouble it might be easier to 
win over the cotton contingent in 
Congress in favor of Secretary Bran- 
nan’s pet scheme to dispose of sur- 
pluses of perishable agricultural com- 
modities 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR EXPORTS RISE 
WINNIPEG—The largest total of 
wheat and flour to be exported from 
Canada for several months was re- 
corded last week, when 10,684,900 bu. 
were sold. Flour shipments made up 
for 1,960,000 bu., with IWA countries 
taking 1,930,000 bu. in terms of flour, 
which went to Cuba, Dominican Rep- 
ublic, Guatemala, Venezuela, Hon- 
duras Republic and Costa Rica. The 
remainder, amounting to only 30,000 
bu., was in the form of Class 2 flour, 
destined for Hong Kong, Colombia 
and Lebanon. 





IWA sales of wheat accounted for 
7,636,000 bu. with the United King- 
dom the biggest buyer, taking 4,470,- 
000 bu. Italy next with 2,988,000 bu. 
and Israel third with 188,000. The 
Netherlands was the best buyer of 
Class 2 wheat, taking 705,000 bu. 
Japan took 345,000 bu., while Switer- 
land and Belgium took 18,000 and 
20,000 bu. respectively. 
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Advisory Council Reviews Progress 
of Research at Kansas Mill School 


MANHATTAN, KAN. Eight 
members of the recently enlarged 
Millers Advisory Council met with 
the staff of the department of mill- 
ing industry at Kansas State College 
Aug. 1 to review progress on cur- 
rent research projects in the depart- 
ment and to assist the staff with 
formulation of plans for the depart- 
inent’s future activities. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department, reviewed the in- 
structional work in milling tech- 
nology and milling administration. 
His report was followed by a sum- 
mary of his department’s research 
work, now covering 21 projects in 
milling and related lines. 

Dr. Max Milner, who with Dr. D. 
K. Katz of the department of physics, 
Kansas State College, developed the 
idea of using X-ray machines to iden- 
tify insects hidden within wheat kern- 
els, reported that the experimental 
and laboratory work on this project 
are virtually complete. Dr. Milner 
said that the next logical step would 
be for commercial use of the X-ray 
technique in determining the amount 
of hidden infestation in wheat. In 
the ensuing discussion it was brought 
out that several milling companies 
had previously placed orders for X- 
ray machines for their own use, and 
that delivery of the machines is ex- 


pected within the next two or three 
months. 

By this means, the X-ray technique 
will be given a thorough test under 
industry conditions and definite con- 
clusions may be formed as to its 
practical value. 

The removal of infested grain from 
the wheat stream was another re- 
search project which was discussed 
at length during the council meeting. 
Considerable progress has been made 
but study is by no means near com- 
pletion. It will be continued. 

The new wheat research program, 
authorized by the 1951 session of the 
Kansas legislature, was presented to 
the council in outline form. The mill- 
ing industry department will handle 
a part of the program, with the de- 
partment of agronomy of the college 
undertaking a part. Some phases of 
this extensive program will be get- 
ting under way in the near future. 

Dr. Shellenberger reported to the 
council that about 70% of the gradu- 
ates of the milling school from Kan- 
sas State are now employed by the 
industry or by businesses closely re- 
lated to flour milling. He said that 
the department’s enrollment during 
the past semester was down to 30 
students from a high of 135 about 
three years ago, with prospects for a 
further decline at the start of the 
1951-52 academic year this fall. 





Council members expressed the op- 
inion that not all young men who 
might be interested in milling educa- 
tion were aware of the facilities 
available at Kansas State. It was de- 
cided to publicize the milling course 
as much as possible in an effort to 
obtain an increased enrollment. 

Part of the decline was attributed 
to the general reduction in college 
enrollments. 

Council members who attended the 
meeting included John W. Cain, Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
chairman; Roy K. Durham, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Elmer W. 
Reed, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City; Jess B. Smith, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., Kansas 
City; G. Cullen Thomas, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; John Whin- 
ery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
A. James Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; and Her- 
man Steen, Millers National Federa- 
tion, Chicago. 

The milling industry department 
was represented by Dr. Shellenberger 
and by Profs. Max Milner, E P. Far- 
rell and John A. Johnson. 

Dr. James A. McCain, president of 
the college, entertained the group at 
a luncheon. 

Members of the council inspected 
the department's 150-sack mill and 
its pilot bakery plant during the day. 





Spring Wheat Harvesting Starts; 
Rapid Expansion of Work Seen 


Harvesting of spring wheat will 
be general throughout eastern Mon- 
tana and the western edge of North 
Dakota this week, with the rest of 
the territory following a week or so 
later, the Occident Elevator Divi- 
sion of Russell-Miller Milling Co. re- 
ports. 

Harvesting has started at a few 
points, particularly in eastern Mon- 
tana, the report states. Reports of 
yields run all the way from 6 to 25 
bu. an acre, depending largely on the 
quality of the farming. 

Recent high temperatures and dry 
weather have forced the crop along 
and have caused deterioration, par- 
ticularly of later grain, Occident 
points out. 

In general, weather was favorable 
last week, Peavey Elevators reports. 
Moderate to heavy rains were re- 
ceived, with most precipitation com- 
ing in northern areas which had been 
suffering most from drouth all season. 

For the Peavey territory as a whole 
the total outturn of grain will be 
above average, the report says. Rains 
have assured filling and contributed 
one or more bushels to the potential 
yields in the heavy durum area, it 
adds. 


Prospects Poorer 

Some of the luster of the crop 
prospects on July 1 and July 15 has 
been tarnished as a result of high 
temperatures and light rainfall dur- 
ing the last half of July, the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. reports. “The 
conclusion is inescapable that 
the grain crop has failed to make 
its July 1 potential by a fairly wide 
margin,” the railway’s Aug. 1 re- 
port says. 


Hardest hit were east and south 
central Montana, northern North 
Dakota and the upper Red River 
Valley. However, the report says, in 
Minnesota one of the two or three 
best crops in history probably will 
be harvested and the crop is good 
to excellent in 60% of North Dakota 
and fair to good in the rest of the 
state. 


Spottiness Noted 

Spottiness in crop prospects also 
is emphasized in the report of Don- 
ald G. Fletcher, executive secretary 
of the Rust Prevention Assn. 

“Crop conditions in certain sec- 
tions of the spring wheat are more 
spotted than has been the case since 
the late 1930's,” Mr. Fletcher says. 
“Generally speaking, Mother Nature 
has caused more damage thus far 
this year with moisture deficiency 
and a few hot days than all the plant 
diseases and insect pests combined.” 

Leaf rust is prevalent in all wheat 
fields to the Canadian border, Mr. 
Fletcher continues, but it developed 
too late and in insufficient quantities 
to cause any material damage. Stem 
rust of wheat was found to be pres- 
ent in practically all wheat fields of 
the Dakotas and Minnesota. How- 
ever, the infection was very light. 

“Unless the rust was inside the 
plants at the time of my field trip 
and only needed time and more favor- 
able weather to break out, very light 
damage from rust will occur in the 
spring wheat region this year,” Mr. 
Fletcher says. 

He cites a disturbing factor, 
though: 75% of the rust found con- 
sisted of large, vicious pustules on all 
the heretofore resistant varieties, 


with a goodly percentage of it prob- 
ably 15-B, the race which took a 
heavy toll last year. 


Canada Gets Rain 

Western Canada’s crop prospects 
were improved materially last week 
with much-needed rainfall ranging 
from light showers to heavy down- 
pours across most of the three prairie 
provinces, The deterioration of crops 
in the West, due to a prolonged peri- 
od of temperatures in the 90's, was 
evident in most sections. The recent 
rainfall has halted that deterioration, 
and prospects are now much more 
optimistic. 

Some sections of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan suffered heavy hail 
damage, ranging from 5% to 100% 
loss. In Manitoba, wheat is almost 
100% headed, while coarse grains 
are more than 70% headed. Scat- 
tered reports of threshing, by no 
means general, have been received, 
but confined almost entirely to a 
small area in the southwestern part 
of the province. The harvest season 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan is about 
two weeks late. In Manitoba, how- 
ever, it is expected that by next 
week swathing will be general. In 
the other two provinces progress will 
not be so satisfactory. 

Harvesting is now reaching its peak 
in the Pacific Northwest, and pros- 
pects are for a good supply of wheet 
in that area, the Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash., re- 
ports. Certain areas have produced 
phenomena! yields, while in isolated 
sections severe frost damage has 
taken its toll. However, a fully nor- 
mal supply of wheat will be avail- 
able, the report says. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They rep t average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 

xtr at which | individual sales may have been made. Exceptas noted, 











the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








(Continued from page 14) 

est lagging in the flour business. 
The trade apparently was holding 
off for a further decline in the mar- 
ket, expected to come as a result 
of pressure from the wheat market. 
There was little deferred buying, 
most orders being in single carlots 
for nearby shipment. Shipping di- 
rections also declined, and mills ex- 
pect to cut operations from 54% days 
to five days. Prices, up 10¢ sack early 
in the week, slipped to close a net 
5¢ lower. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: family patent $6.25@6.35, bak- 
ers patent $5.45@5.50, standard pat- 
ent $5.30@5.35. 


Wichita: Mills operated 5%5 days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 110%, compared with 105% 
the preceding week and 59° a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair 
to heavy. Prices Aug. 4 were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack lower, compared 
with the previous week. 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat flour 
busivess showed a moderate upturn 
last week, with sales recorded at an 
average of 71% of capacity, com- 
pared with 40% the previous week 
and 58% a year ago. 

Most of the sales were said to 
represent small lots for nearby ship- 
ment, some of them stimulated by 
the termination Aug. 4 of the im- 
mediate shipment discounts. Steadily 
declining millfeed prices made con- 
tinuation of the lower prices offered 
for quick delivery impossible. Quo- 
tations now are on a straight 120- 
day basis. 

The attention of both millers and 
bakers is focused on new spring 
wheat crop developments, with buy- 
ers watching for favorable levels at 
which to book forward supplies when 
harvest movement gets under way 
within a few weeks. So far this sea- 
son distant futures have reflected 
carrying charges in spite of pros- 
pects for a bigger crop, and some 
trade observers feel that new crop 
spring wheat flour marketing may 
follow the same pattern as experi- 
enced this season in the Southwest. 
No discounts for forward bookings 
have been offered during the har- 
vest period, a situation much differ- 
ent from recent years. 

The spring wheat crop estimate 
issued by C. M. Galvin, Chicago sta- 
tistician, was 11 million bushels be- 
low the government's July 1 esti- 
mate of 363 million bushels. This 
figure, however, is well above pro- 
duction last year and the 10-year 
average. Dry weather has reduced 
yield prospects in some areas. 

Family flour activity was slight 
last week despite a price advance 
of 10¢ sack. Buyers are well booked 
for forward delivery. 

Flour production last week reached 
95% of capacity at Minneapolis, com- 
pared with 100% the previous week 
and 109% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, output was 88% of ca- 
pacity, unchanged from the previous 
week but below the 98% level re- 


ported in week of 
spring 
of ca- 
the pre- 


the comparable 

1950. Shipments from all 
wheat mills averaged 95% 
pacity, compared with 93% 

ceding week. 

Quotations Aug. 6: standard pat- 
ent $5.90@6.05, short patent $6@6.15, 
high gluten $6.55@6.70, established 
brands of family flour enriched $6.55 
@7.65, first clear $5.70@6.05, whole 
wheat $5.55@5.93. 

Interior Northwest Mills: A pick- 
up in flour sales was noted by some 
mills last week, but others continued 
to report demand slow. Main interest 
was in flour for shipment within 30 
days. Production averaged 86% of 
capacity, compared with 82% the 
previous week and 92% a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: A booming soft wheat 
flour trade provided the feature of 
flour business in the Chicago area 
last week. Mills sold well above 100% 
of capacity, with bookings for 120 
days ahead. Cake flour comprised the 
bulk of sales, with cracker flour 
movement only fair. 

Sales were spurred by two sepa- 
rate flour price advances, which to- 
taled 30¢ sack for the whole week. 
Buyers rushed to make their orders 
in.advance of the higher prices. 

Hard wheat flour sales were dull, 
with shipping directions only fair. 
The weak millfeed market prevented 
mills from offering flour at lower 
prices, and this proved a deterrent 
to new sales 

The slump in hard wheat flour 
business was a radical change from 
the latter part of the preceding week, 


when a flurry of long range book- 
ings developed. Only rare bookings 
for long time shipment were made 
last week, with business mainly con- 
fined to small to moderate lots for 
early needs. 

Quotations Aug. 4: spring top pat- 
ent $6.08@6.14, standard $5.98@6.05, 
clear $5.70@5.89; hard winter short 
$5.85@6.15, 95% patent $5.80@6.05, 
clear $5.14; family flour $7.90; soft 
winter short $6.74@7.02, standard 
$6.04@6.77, clear $5.58@5.90. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported 
moderately good sales last week but 
advised that there was still very lit- 
tle interest on the part of the trade 
in forward bookings. Shipping di- 
rections were reported to be quite 
good, and consequently, mill running 
time was good. An excellent demand 
continued for clear flours. 

Elsewhere in the area mills report- 
ed that the pattern of flour buying 
changed somewhat from that fol- 
lowed for more than a month. They 
reported a fair amount of 120-day 
bookings by bakers but not any real 
volume, most of the longer ship- 
ment purchases being by chain or- 
ganizations, with the independents 
continuing immediate and prompt 
shipment purchases. Soft wheat mill- 
ers advise heavy sales of cracker 
flours, mostly for 60 days with some 
for 120 days. Large scale cake flour 
sales were reported the middle of 
the week on a 20¢ advance protec- 
tion. High grade flour prices were 
up 15¢ from a week earlier. Clears 
continued in fair demand, but mill 
and buyer ideas were 10@15¢ apart 
on volume business. Shipping direc- 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 
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tions were very good, with result- 
ing good mill operation. 

Quotations St. Louis, Aug. 4: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.55, ordinary 
$5.75, top hard $7.50, ordinary $5.80; 
bakers soft winter short patent $6.45, 
cake $6.45, pastry $5.40, soft straights 
$5.55, clears $5.10; hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard patent $5.80, 
clears $5.55; spring short patent 
$6.20, standard $6.10, clear $5.85, low 
protein clears $5.35. 


Buffalo: Sales of flour in this area 
were considered good last week. No 
large bookings were in evidence, but 
there were continued takings by 
small retail bakers, as well as some 
fairly good direction bookings by 
eastern brokers and one chain. 

Shipments were heavy last week, 
with an evident desire on the part 
of the purchasers to clean up their 
old commitments previous to the ac- 
tual grinding of the new crop wheat 
in this area. 

Spring family flour showed an up- 
ward tendency, as did the soft win- 
ter varieties. 

Quotations Aug. 4: spring family 
$8@8.10, high gluten $7@7.05, short 
patent $6.50@6.55, standards $6.40@ 
6.45, first clears $6.40@6.45; hard 
winter standards $6.24@6.30, first 
clears $5.95@5.99; soft winter short 
patents $6.10@6.25, straights $6.05@ 
6.10, first clears $5.40@5.45. 

New York: Flour sales continued 
last week to be confined to small 
to moderate lots, with no general 
buying movement. Although most 
bakers carry small balances, the vol- 
ume of southwestern business that 
usually comes in July has been lack- 
ing. In scattered instances bakers 
have purchased in fair volume, but 
in spite of round lot contracts by 
chain bakers there has been no gen- 
eral sweep of business. 

Buyers have looked for the breaks 
that frequently occur in Kansas flours 
when pressure of new hard wheat 
is heavy. Failing this, they have fair- 
ly generally held their takings to 
nearby shipment, awaiting some pro- 
nounced movement to push them into 
strong 120-day buying. 

Offerings of eastern soft wheat 
flours were almost non-existent. 
Prices have been increased sharply 
because of export buying by a large 
grain house, and levels from all sec- 
tions were far above those prevail- 
ing earlier in the season. 

Spring wheat takings were very 
light and confined to small, scattered 
lots. 

Quotations Aug. 4: spring high 
glutens $7@7.09, standard patents 
$6.35 @6.44, clears $6.30@6.45; south- 
western short patents $6.30@6.40, 
standard patents $6.10@6.20; high 
ratio soft winters $6.25@7.50, 
straights (eastern) $5.40@6. 

Philadelphia: The threat of crop 
damage in the Northwest from a lack 
of moisture, coming on top of re- 
ports of extensive harvest losses from 
floods in the Kansas area, combined 
with the anxiety over the cease-fire 
talks in Korea last week to heighten 
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MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - ALL CODES USED 
MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited | 


* 


Cable Address \ 





See ALL : 

“HASTINGS I 2 CABLE CODES i 

Montreal ee USED 

‘ 

Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour i 


Owning and Operating Mills at % 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat | 
Saskatchewan and Alberta | 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HMlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 








SPRING WHEAT /& WINTER WHEAT 
i 






FLOURS FLOURS 
Maple Leaf Monarch 
Cream of the West ih Crescent 
Castle Canary Corn Meal 
Nelson Hillcrest Rye Flour 


f 
Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 ewt. Daily 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


family 
top patent 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


short 
standard 
first clear 


Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 


high gluten 


Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 


winter family 
short patent 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter first 
flour, white 
e flour, dark 


y 
Semolina, standard, 


Spring fam 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring standard 

Spring first clear 
Hard winter short 


short 


1 
high gluten 


bulk 


Hard winter standard 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


winter family 


white 
dark 


Family patent 
Bluestem 
Bakery grades 


*In cottons, Fort William basis. 


standard, 


winter straight 
winter standard 


bulk 
Seattle 


Chicago 


ooe@ oe. 
5.98 @6.05 


Mpls. 


$...@ ... $6.55@7.65 $. 
6.08@6.14 @ 
ooe® one 


55 @ 6.70 


16.05 
6.05 


ooo @ 
4.80@5. 
3.80@4. 

e+e @... 


$...@... 
7.00@7.09 
oes @ ues 
6.35@6.44 
6.30@6.45 
6.30 @6.40 
6.10@6.20 
ooe@..- 
5.40@6.00 
5.34@5.39 
6.36@6.46 


Los Angeles 
--@... 
-@... 

Orsi 


Phila. 


$7.75 @8. 
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$...@11.60 $11.05@11.55 


.-@11.10 
@ 9.90 
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SUMMARY OF 


MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, 


Spring bran 


Hard winter bran .. 


Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red d 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 
Red dog 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
*Brown shorts. 


Chicago 
$52.00@52.70 
ome tia che 
56.00@57.00 
64.00@ 66.50 
65.00@67.50 


Buffalo 
$60.00 @ 61.00 
62.00 @ 63.00 
65.00 @68.00 
70.00 @ 71.00 


packed in 100-Ib. sacks, 


Minneapolis 
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coee® 


- @64.50 


Philadelphia 


$....@64.00 
70.00 


«+++ @77.00 


Spring bran 


. $....@63.00 
53.00 @ 58.00 


+Gray shorts. { 


Ft. 


Kansas City 


Boston 
$62.00@62 
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Shorts 
@ 69.06 
58.00 @ 63.06 


William basis. 


St. Louis 
$....@ 
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@ 45.25 
@. 
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75.10@ 76.20 


f.o.b. at indicated points 
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$ a 
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G@ 
@ 60.00 
a 
Atlanta 
a 
a 
a 
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Middlings 


’ $ 


@ 70.00 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orlean 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 


7-—Wheat—, 
1950 
5,209 


1951 
5,686 
1,130 


July 


1,120 


as compiled by 


-——Corn—. 
1951 1950 
563 


—Oat 
1951 


1,808 


6 
10,719 


781 


86 


605 


3,045 
2,106 
5,513 


7,655 
12,934 


197,276 


the secretary 
28, and the corresponding date 


asin  istemnei 
1950 1961 


ye— 
1950 


100 93 134 


91 


5,593 


of the Chicago Board 
of a year 


ago 


-—Barley— 
1951 1950 
92 


19,693 17,078 


the indecision among the bakery 
trade here. 

This caution was reflected in the 
quiet pace of dealings, with the vol- 
ume insufficient to influence a price 
trend. Quotations were again un- 
changed from a week earlier. 

However, mill representatives say 
this postponement of orders can go 
only so far because the recent buy- 
ing pattern of both large and small 
establishments shows they have con- 
fined purchases to nearby require- 
ments. 

The fact that mills have reduced 
the inducement on 10-day shipment 
from 12¢ to 5¢ sack seems to have 
made no difference in the over-all 
thinking, for it produced no accelera- 
tion of purchases on that basis. 

Prospects of a _ smaller-than-ex- 
pected supply of wheat and the de- 
velopment of a larger export de- 
mand for the grain, nevertheless, have 
imparted a steadier undertone to 
flour quotations. This has been par- 
ticularly evident in cake and family 
flours. There are some observers who 
predict that once these two types 
are quoted higher, there will be a 
period of expanded demand, with 
bakers reentering the market to pro- 
tect themselves against the possi- 
bility of a general increase in cost, 
but others say that bakers have 
grown so accustomed to waiting out 
developments on the sidelines that 
they are unlikely to depart from it 
now. 

A continued lag in retail demand 
for baked goods is serving as a re- 
minder to bakers that they do not re- 
quire as much flour as under normal 
circumstances, something which also 
contributes to the unwillingness to 
stockpile. 

Quotations Aug. 4: spring family 
$7.75@8, high gluten $6.95@7.05, 
short patent $6.50@6.60, standard 
patent $6.40@6.50, first clear $6.25@ 
6.40; hard winter short patent $6.15 
@6.25, standard $6.05@6.15; soft win- 
ter standard $5.30@5.60. 


Boston: The local flour market had 
the first period of concerted activity 
in some months last week as buy- 
ers reentered the market for sup- 
plies for periods extending to 120 
days. Most of the activity was 
prompted by the fact that wheat 
was substantially under the loan 
basis. Southwestern hard wheat flours 
were fairly heavily bought. The buy- 
ing was started by the larger bakers. 

Also enjoying a good and steady 
demand were cake flours and soft 
winter wheat flour, although the 
commitments were not so extensive 
in these grades. Spring wheat flour 
was comparatively inactive. 

The only price reflection of the 
increase in activity was a slight vari- 
ation of existing price ranges. 
Springs were practically unchanged. 
Hard winters advanced 1@7¢. Soft 
wheat flours were unchanged, with 
the exception of high ratio which 
advanced 20¢ on the outside range. 

The new minimum wage decree at 
the state level was somewhat dis- 
turbing to the smaller elements of 
the trade. The decree has placed ex- 
perienced workers on a minimum 
of 75¢ an hour instead of the 40¢ 
which has been in effect. 

Quotations Aug. 4: spring short 
patents $6.47@6.60, standards $6.37 
@6.50, high gluten $7.02@7.15, first 
clears $6.32@6.52; hard winter short 
patents $6.34@6.46, standards $6.14 
@6.26; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.57; eastern soft straights $5.77 
@6.02; high ratio $6.77@7.52; fam- 
ily $8.22. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales in this 
area were quiet last week. Soft wheat 
pastry and cake flour bookings con- 
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tinued improved. Hard Kansas pat- 
ents were selling in fill-in lots as 
were spring wheat patents. The de- 
mand for family flour was also small. 

Although discounts were offered for 
immediate delivery, this failed to at- 
tract any large buying. Directions 
continued fair. 

Commitments extended at the 
most to 60 days, with prompt de- 
liveries usual. Mill representatives 
express the opinion that a normal 
flour selling market will not develop 
soon, while others state that flour 
supplies are low at majority of re- 
tail and wholesale bakeries and chain 
stores and that a more normal flour 
buying period will develop shortly. 

Quotations Aug. 4: Hard winter 
bakers standard patent $6@6.35, 
medium patent $6.05@6.40, short pat- 
ent $6.15@6.55, spring standard $6.39 
@6.56, medium patent $6.44@6.S3, 
short patent $6.49@6.66; clears $6.15 
@6.25; high gluten $7.04@7.19; fami- 
ly flour, advertised brands $7.77G 
8.10, other brands $6.55@6.96; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.75@7.30; Pa- 
cific Coast pastry flour $6.25@6.32. 


South 


New Orleans: Slight flurries of 
buying continued last week. How- 
ever, the activity was rather short 
lived and of only moderate volume. 
There was greater interest than here- 
tofore in 90- and 120-day shipping 
period bookings, but the amounts con- 
tracted for were far below buyers’ 
total needs for that period. 

Quite a number of buyers con- 
tinued to purchase for prompt and 
nearby shipment, with the largest 
amount in hard winters and Kansas 
mills enjoying the greater percent- 
age of that. Some sales were worked 
by Texas and Oklahoma mills but 
in smaller proportion. 

An advance in northern springs 
did not tend to stimulate sales there- 
on, and buyers in general purchased 
this type mainly for August ship- 
ment. Cracker and cookie bakers 
showed little concern over the ad- 
vance in prices on soft winters and 
held their bookings to the current 
month. Illinois and Missouri mills en- 
joyed the bulk of the business. Cake 
flour sales continued to lag with 
little future booking. Cake produc- 
tion shows a recession, as do bread 
sales. 

Shipping directions were slow to 
normal for this season, with stocks 
on hand being gradually reduced. 
Continued disappointment was felt 
over the slow export flour sales to 
Europe and the Americas. Inquiries 
were being received from Norway, 
but bids were mostly below mills’ 
limits. Jamaica was expected to buy 
around 60,000 sacks second clear flour 
at the weekend. 

Quotations, packed in 100-lb. multi- 
wall papers, Aug. 4: hard winter 
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bakery short patent $5.85@6, stand- 
ard $5.65@5.85, first clear $4.85@ 
5.10; spring bakery short patent $6.30 
@6.50, standard $6.05@6.30, first 
clear $5.95@6.25, high gluten $6.55 
@6.80; soft wheat short patent $5.85 
@6.15, straight $5.40@5.60, first clear 
$4.55@4.85, high ratio cake $6.10G 
6.50; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7, 
pastry $6.15@6.25; basis all rail; 
shipments by barge from Minneapolis 
approximately 20¢ sack less. 


ege 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: Business is quiet. Prices 
are drifting lower. Quotations: fam- 
ily patent $7.30, bluestem $6.32, bak- 
ery $6.49, pastry $6.09. 

Portland: Flour business changed 
little in the Pacific Northwest last 
week. Bookings intreased very little, 
if any, over the previous week, al- 
though mill production was slightly 
higher. Some recent army business 
helped a few of the mills some. But 
domestic buyers are not in the mar- 
ket for any volume, and mills have 
not been offering freely due to the 
uncertainty and higher prices of Mon- 
tana wheat. 

When Montana wheat reaches a 
harvest price, it is expected that 
volume of bookings will increase. Ex- 
port business is still out of the pic- 
ture. The Philippines are said to be 
waiting for offerings out of Canada, 
where they bought their flour much 
cheaper last year. 

Quotations Aug. 4: high gluten 
$6.60, all Montana $6.42, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.24, bluestem bakers 
$6.29, cake $7.15, pastry $6.28, whole 
wheat 100% $6.11, graham $5.75, 
cracked wheat $5.85. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Interest in Ca- 
nadian flour increased last week, and, 
although firm bookings had not in- 
volved any large quantity of flour, 
the volume of interest warranted op- 
timism for the new crop year. In- 
quiries have increased in number, and 
the Latin American market has been 
prominently represented in current 
negotiations. However, high protein 
flour is the major requirement, and 
so far bookings have been few be- 
cause of the shortage of top quality 
wheat. When more information is 
available about the quality of the 
new crop, which gives promise of 
being highly satisfactory, it is con- 
fidently expected that some _busi- 
ness will be written. 

Britain has still not signified any 
desire to buy, although traders do 
not expect entry into the market 
to be long delayed. Disappointment 
has been expressed at the failure of 
the International Wheat Council to 
settle the dispute over the 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge at its meeting in 
London last week, but, while refer- 
ence to the executive committee is 
likely to lead to further delay, it is 
felt that the British will have to 
come into the market, leaving the 
final price to be settled in line with 
the council’s decision. A British of- 
ficial in Ottawa has already indi- 
cated that this line of action might 
be followed. 

Domestic consumption continues at 
a satisfactory level. Quotations Aug. 
4: top patent springs for use in Can- 
ada $11.60 bbl., seconds $11.10 bbl., 
bakers $11 bbl., all less cash dis- 
counts, in 98's cotton, mixed cars 
with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage where 
used. 

There ‘is little movement of win- 
ter wheat flour as both export and 
domestic buyers are waiting until 
winter wheat prices become sta- 
bilized. Quotations Aug. 4: $8.75@9 
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bbl. second jutes, Montreal; export 
$4.60 per 100-lb. cottons, f.a.s. Mont- 
real. 

The harvesting of winter wheat 
is now well under way, but deliveries 
are slow because some farmers are 
storing their crop in the expecta- 
tion that prices will rise. Quotations 
have fluctuated due to demands from 
export sources including the US., 
and this has prompted domestic buy- 
ers to hold off until the market be- 
comes steadier. They do not wish to 
pay the higher prices bid by outside 
interests. Quotations Aug. 4: $1.70@ 
2 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Of the 434,300 bbl. of 
Canadian flour worked for export last 
week, only 6,600 bbl. were in the 
form of Class 2 sales and went to 
Hong Kong, Colombia and Lebanon. 
The remainder, amounting to 427,700 
bbl. went to the following IWA coun- 
tries: Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Venezuela, Honduras Re- 
public anid Costa Rica. Domestic 
trade is fairly good, and stocks on 
hand are sufficient to take care of 
present orders. Quotations Aug. 4: 
top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary $11.05@11.55; 
second patents $10.55@11.05, second 
patents to bakers $9.95@10.15; all 
prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: The export market for 
flour here continued quiet last week, 
pending clarification of IWA quotas 
and the controversy regarding the 
Canadian wheat carrying charge. 

Nothing further has been heard 
from Ceylon regarding the recent in- 
quiry from there for Canadian offers. 
Information from Singapore is to the 
effect that dealers there are over- 
stocked. Hong Kong business remains 
slow, with indications that Australia 
will fill a large part of the colony's 
flour needs this season. 

Canadian mills are still waiting 
for some stability in the Philippines 
trade. There is no doubt that very 
substantial quantities of flour will 
be required there, and Canada is 
expected to get a good share of this 
business, but until the import li- 
cense situation there is clarified, no 
immediate business is anticipated. 

Domestic business remains quiet 
with prices unchanged. Quotations 
for hard wheat grinds on a cash car 
basis: first patent $11.55 in 98’s cot- 
tons; bakers patents $10.05 in paper 
bags and $10.45 in cottons; western 
cake flour to the trade $11.55@13.25, 
pastry $11.55@11.95. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Bran staged a recov- 
ery during the past week, and prices 
Aug. 6 were only 50¢ ton below the 
levels of a week earlier. Other types 
were off $2@4 ton, however, and 
showed little firmness. Bran was fair- 
ly tight early this week. Buying is 
confined to nearby. Quotations: bran 
$49.50, standard midds. $52.50, flour 
midds. $61, red dog $64.50. 

Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend 
lower and supplies are adequate. Quo- 
tations: Pure bran $49@50, flour 
midds. $61@62, standard bran $48.50 
@49.50, mixed feeds $56@57, stand- 
ard midds. $55@56, red dog $66@ 
67. 

Kansas City: Although there was 
some scattered improvement in de- 
mand for bran late last week, most 
of that was satisfied by the week- 
end, and the market turned easier 
again. Offerings were fairly liberal 
except during the two days of tight- 
ness on bran. Quotations Aug. 6: 
bran $46.25@47, shorts $50.25@51. 

Salina: Demand was fair last week, 
with bran $4.50 ton lower and gray 


shorts $7 ton lower. Supplies were 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City: Bran $44.50@45.00; gray shorts 
$53.50 @54.00. 

Wichita: Demand was improved 
for bran and slower for shorts last 
week. Offerings about offset the de- 
mand. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Aug. 4: bran $46.50@47, shorts $51 
@51.50. Bran declined $2@2.50 ton 
and shorts $8.50@9 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$2.20 lower on bran and $8.50 lower 
on shorts. Quotations: straight cars: 
Bran $48.80@49.80, millrun $51.20@ 
52.20, shorts $53.50@54.50. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Quotations Aug. 4: 
Bran $55@56, gray shorts $60; $1 
down on bran and $9 lower on shorts, 
compared with the previous week. 
There was a fair demand for bran, 
but shorts were dull. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was strong last week, with mixers 
taking all offerings even in the face 
of a declining market. Bran was off 
$2.50 ton from a week earlier 
while shorts dropped $8. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: Bran $46@46.50, 
shorts $51@51.50. 

Chicago: Millfeeds followed an ir- 
regular course the week ended Aug. 6. 
Generally, easiness predominated, but 
a recovery movement appeared to be 
in progress the final day. An un- 
usually wide spread existed between 
dealer quotations. Trading was rela- 
tively light for most of the week, 
but enough demand came from the 
West Coast and eastern buyers to 
stem the precipitous price decline of 
the two previous weeks. Local trad- 
ers said Chicago prices were competi- 
tive with eastern market as the week 
closed, producing a revival of in- 
terest from mixers there. Prices were 
$1@4.50 below a week earlier, with 
standard middlings showing the 
greatest loses. Quotations Aug. 6: 
Bran $52@52.70, standard midds. $56 
@57, flour midds. $64@66.50, red dog 
$65 @67.50. 

St. Louis: There was improved de- 
mand last week for bran but not 
much interest shown in shorts. Of- 
ferings of bran were ample with 
shorts in liberal supply and some 
pressure in that commodity. Bran 
$45.25, shorts $57.25. St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Demand for millfeed was 
on the high side last week, with 
production just about meeting de- 
mand. Brokers dealing in millfeeds 
reported substantial inquiries from 
sections not heard from in recent 
months. Prices ranged slightly lower. 
Quotations: Standard bran $60@61, 
standard midds. $62@63, flour midds. 
$65@68, red dog $70@71. 

Boston: The local millfeed mar- 
ket was very dull last week, with 
buying practically at a minimum. 
Practically all segments of the trade 
reported resistance to current price 
levels and substantial price adjust- 
ments in mid-week failed to entice 
any activity. Bran finished about 
$1.50 lower in the week with the 
quotation representing an asking 
price only. Middlings slumped $5 and 
mixed feeds lost $4. Quotations Aug. 
4: Standard bran $62@62.50, mid- 
dlings $68.50@69, mixed feeds $68@ 
69. 


Philadelphia: Dealers here report 
that demand has slackened consider- 
ably because consumers have built 
up stocks to what they consider safe 
levels for the time being. Meanwhile, 
the weight of offerings is undermin- 
ing values. The August 4 list of quo- 
tations showed standard bran at $64, 
off $2 from the previous week, while 
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standard middlings dropped $4 to 
$70, and red dog underwent a $3 
downward revision to $77. 

Pittsburgh: Prices of millfeeds were 
down last week, and this resulted in 
slow buying. Both retail and whole- 
Sale buyers were cautious and placed 
only orders for present needs or 
at most 30 days ahead. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $58.70 
@58.75, standard midds. $65.20@ 
68.25, flour midds. $71.10@72.20, red 
dog $75.10@75.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices de- 
clined steadily again last week. Bran 
dropped only $2 but shorts dropped 
$8 in eight days. Mixers and jobbers 
continued to hold off purchasing for 
other than immediate needs and 
awaited the settling of the market. 
Bran showed a slight turn of strength 
at the weekend, but shorts showed 
no sign of strengthening. Demand 
was spotty and offerings adequate. 
Bran $46@47, shorts $50@51.50. 

Seattle: The market continues 
tight, but there is some easing in 
supplies; August $60, September $58. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $2 
last week. Demand continued firm, 
with plants operating to capacity, 
24 hours daily, seven days a week. 
Mills are booked through August. 
Quotations: Red bran and millrun 
$60, midds. $65.00. To Denver: Red 
bran and millrun $69.00, midds. 
$74.00. To California: Red bran and 
millrun $69.50, midds. $74.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco. 

Portland: Millrun $62, midds. $68 
ton. 

Toronto-Montreal: The export de- 
mand from the U.S. has fallen away, 
with consequent easing of the situa- 
tion for domestic buyers. Shorts are 
still scarce, but supply is catching up 
with demand. Quotations Aug. 2: 
Bran $63.00, shorts $69.00, midds. 
$70.00, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto-Mon- 
treal. 

Vancouver: Prices tended slightly 
lower although supplies from west- 
ern mills were reported not too 
plentiful. Domestic demand, mainly 
for mixing purposes, continues good, 
and U.S. Pacific Coast buyers are 
still inquiring. Bran eased about 30¢ 
while shorts and middlings were 
down $1.50 ton. Cash car quotations: 
Bran $57.50@59.80, shorts $65.80@ 
68.30, middlings $65.80@67.30. 

Winnipeg: All types of millfeed 
continue in good demand, with the 
bulk of supplies going to eastern 
Canada from western mills. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $53@58, shorts $58@63, 
midds. $58@64; all prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 


$3 extra. @ 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Demand was report- 
ed light, with prices now adjusted 
to a new crop basis some 30¢ sack 
below last week’s nearby quotations. 
Quotations: white rye $4.80@5.10, 
medium rye $4.60@4.90, dark rye 
$3.80@4.10. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices were 
down last week, but this failed to 
attract buyers. Sales were limited to 
a car or two here and there for large 
bakeries, with fill-ins for small es- 
tablishments. Directions were fair. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
white rye No. 1 $5.44@5.60, medium 
$5.19@5.30, dark $4.69@4.85, blend- 
ed $6.35@6.68, rye meal $4.94@5.10. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales last week 
were well up with business of the 
past several weeks, -and millers re- 
ported substantial bookings by local 
bakers as well as some other busi- 
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ness. Rye grain showed a declining 
tendency, and bakers decided to take 
advantage of the lower priced of- 
ferings. Retail bakers were report- 
ing good sales of their rye flour prod- 
ucts. Quotations: white rye $5.45@ 
5.48, medium rye $5.20@5.28, dark 
rye $4.40@4.48. 

Portland: White rye 
dark $6.35. 

New York: Interest in rye flours 
was light last week and sales were 
in small, scattered lots. Pure white 
patents $5.34@5.39 

Chicago: Rye flour salesmen could 
not arouse much interest among buy- 
ers in the Chicago area last week, 
reflecting a dissatisfaction with go- 
ing prices. There were almost no 
forward bookings reported. Quota- 
tions Aug. 4: white patent rye $4.95 
@4.99, medium $4.75@4.79, dark 
$3.95 @4.55. 

Philadelphia: A soggy undertone 
persisted in the local rye market last 
week, with offerings outweighing de- 
mand by a considerable margin. Bak- 
ers were holding off for further re- 
ductions, while those whose supplies 
had dwindled were contracting only 
for modest amounts. The Aug. 4 quo- 
tation on rye white of $5.45@5.75 
compared with $5.55@5.80 a week 
earlier. 


$7.45, pure 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are not 
plentiful but they are sufficient to 
neet the poor domestic demand. 
Quotations Aug. 2: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. cottons $5.05; oatmeal in 98-ib 
cottons $6.10, f.o.b. Toronto-Montre- 
al 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oa‘s 
and oatmeal is seasonal, and no ex- 
port business has been indicated. Quo- 
tations Aug. 4: Rolled oats in 80-ib 
sacks $4.90@5.10 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.95@6.20; all prices cash carlot. 

hi.nnecapolis: Bulk rolled oats wer< 
quoted at $5.34 in 100-ib. sacks, Aug 
6; 20-oz. packages $3.55, 48-oz. pac<- 
iges $3.99. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


I’. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 











Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° 
Firour « 
Feeps ° 
Domestic & Export 
PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 














CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 











Wm. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adelaide 


7? MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


Lim 
TORONTO CANADA 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 











Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








“i ° Ml 
Cartier 
Cables — Eastmills 





Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


“Lasalle” 


4a e ai 
Pontiac 
= MONTREAL, CANADA 





Ws 


James Ric 


HARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


' “GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 





AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH™ 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Bradshaw Mintener, vice president 
and general counsel of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, will fly to 
the British Isles Aug. 24 to attend 
the Methodist Eucharistic World 
Wide Conference which is to be held 
at Oxford, England, Aug. 28 to Sept. 
7. He is a delegate at large for the 
Methodist Church of the U.S. His 
local affiliation is with the Henne- 
pin Avenue Methodist Church of 
Minneapolis, where he is vice chair- 
man of the official board. Following 
the conference, Mr. Mintener will go 
to Pforzheim, near Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, where the Methodist Church 
of this country is restoring a church 
and children’s home. Other British 
and Continental cities to be visited 
by him include London, Brussels, The 
Hague, Frankfort and Paris. He will 
visit relatives in northern Ireland, 
his mother’s birthplace. Sept. 20 is 
the date set for his return. 


H. 8S. Faulkner, vice president of 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, has re- 
turned from a visit to company head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 


Rhudy E. Bemmels, Chicago flour 
broker, was in Minneapolis Aug. 1-2 
on business. 


John Simpson of W. H. Ruther- 
furd & Co., flour importer, Glasgow, 
has been elected president of the 
Scottish Flour Trade Assn. R. Ral- 
ston Ness continues as secretary 


L. J. Jones, sales manager of the 
St. Louis plant of the Fulton Bag & 


Cotton Mills, spent last week in 
Minneapolis making trade calls 
6 


Dr. T. W. Grindley, a former com- 
missioner of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, has taken an executive posi- 
tion with Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Dr. Grindley was secretary of the 
Canadian Wheat Board for 10 years 
and became a commissioner in 1948. 
However, in 1950 health reasons 
compelled him to relinquish his posi- 
tion. He received his training at the 


Universities of Alberta and Min- 
nesota 

2 
Charles A. Lockwood, technical 


manager of Molinos Rio de la Plata, 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, was a visit- 
or in Minneapolis last week end. He 
is on his way back to Buenos Aires 
after having spent three months in 
England and continental Europe. 


M. C. Sauer, sales executive for 
the southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, and Mrs. 
Sauer have left for Colorado on a 
two-week vacation. On their way 
they planned to stop in Kansas to 
take part in a three-way wedding 
anniversary celebration. The wed- 
ding anniversaries of the M. C. 
Sauers, Mr. Sauer’s parents and his 
son all fall on the same August 
date. 

& 


Dirk J. Glasz, director of N. V. 
Meelunie, flour importing firm of 
Amsterdam, Holland, is visiting Can- 
ada, Although he is taking the op- 
portunity of contacting his business 


connections, his main object is to 
attend the wedding of his son who 
went to Ontario from Holland a year 
ago to take up farming. The senior 
Mr. Glasz, accompanied by his wife, 
escorted his son's bride, a Dutch 
girl, across the Atlantic. 


Emmett Fowler of the New York 
office cf General Mills, Inc., and Mrs. 
Fowler are vacationing,on Nantucket 
Island for two weeks. 


David Coleman, of David Cole- 
man, Inc., New York flour distributor, 
returned from Bretton Woods, N. H., 
where he is vacationing, to attend 
services Aug. 5 for an _ associate, 
Frank M. Messina, secretary and 
treasurer of the Federal Sweets & 
Biscuit Co., Clifton, N. J. 


W.lliam V. Purcell, New York 
flour broker, and Mrs. Purcell have 
returned from a vacation along the 
Jersey shore. 


Dudley S. Russel, Jr., of Cargill, 
Inc., has been elected to member- 
ship in the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

e 


E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
broker, left by plane Aug. 6 for 
Iceland to join Mrs. Thompson and 
their two children in a vacation with 
Mrs. Thompson's family in Reykjavik. 

& 

William F. Brooks, secretary of 
the National Grain Trade Council, 
Washington, was introduced on the 
floor of the New York Produce Ex- 
change last week. 


Lee Merry, family flour sales man 
ager, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, visited the Oklahoma City office 
of the company recently. Mr. Merr: 
is a former resident of Oklahoma 
City. 

s 


Francis M. Franco, New York flour 
broker, was in Chicago the week ond 
beginning Aug. 3. He visited the 
Chicago office of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

& 


Clarence H. Yohn, special consult- 
ant for clients of the W. E. Long Co. 
for 15 years and associated with the 
company 24 years, has received his 
license to practice law and has been 
admitted to the Illinois state bar. 
He will continue his association with 
the Long firm. 

* 


J. C. McMullen has been appointed 
vice president and general manager 
of all operations associated with 
Passaic plant division of the Weston 
Biscuit Co., Inc. E. L. Jones has 
been named secretary-treasurer of ail 
the company's plants in the U.S. 


The General Foods Corp. has ap- 
pointed Willard Paul, formerly sales 
manager for the Post cereals divi- 
sion, as district sales manager in 
New York. With the company since 
1922, he succeeds R. J. Schrecongost, 
now Cincinnati district sales man- 
ager. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 


TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


Wesdou 


MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 2. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEB. Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 
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HELP WANTED 
iain v ere ent 
SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH OHIO 
bakers to represent large mill both spring 
and Kansas flour. Address 2971, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


WANTED—SOFT WHEAT FLOUR SALES- 
man for metropolitan New York area. 
Outline previous experience and back- 
ground. Address 2952, The Northwestern 
Miller, 114 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. ¥. 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 








v 

| nana 

FOR SALE—COMPLETE COOKIE PLANT. 
Fine condition. Ready to go. 48-bun pan 
reel oven; mixers; cookie droppers. Rea- 
sonably priced Write Southern Coffee 
Mills, Box 75, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 





MODERN RETAIL 
location 50 years. 
equipment. 


BAKERY — PRESENT 

New front—astore and 
Lake resort, County seat. Col- 
lege town Real buy! For particulars 
write: D. J. Ketzenberger, Angola Bak 
ery, Angola, Ind 








pearing WANTED 














page soe ned ‘sian IN ANY SIZE 
1 feed mixing. 
Prefer Minnesota. Address 2911, The 


__ Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2. Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
——a__—— V 


BAKERY FOR SALE, RETAIL AND 
wholesale, good business in small west- 
ern city. Attractive price for quick sale. 
Present owner has other interests. Good 
Address 2969, 

Minneapolis 2, 











opportunity for real baker. 
The Northwestern Miller, 
Minn. 


ANNOUNCING HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
commercial baking. Practical basic train- 
ing. Good field for those with aptitude. 
Nearly depression proof. Send for Free 
booklet, “Opportunities in the Baking 
Industry.” National Baking School, 835 
Diversey Parkway, 3202, Chicago, 
14, Dl. 





Dept. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


aed iaiaeeaeeeeereeeie v Z 


TWO USED 74-36 GLEN 340-QT, MIXERS, 
complete with motor; also one new stain- 
less steel bowl. Ivano, Inc., P. O. Box 447, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


THREE HAYSSEN COOLING UNITS WITH 
side belt tanks, water pump, refrigeration 
units, complete, $300 each. Roy Rhoder- 
beck, Arnold Bakers, Inc., Port Ches- 
ter, N. ¥ 


DCA — DOUGHNUT COOLER, CAPACITY 
1,200 dozen per hour, can be assembled 
for 800 dozen per hour. Excellent condi- 
tion, $2,950. Write: Mrs. Sherman's 
Doughnut Kitchen, Inc., 3600 South San 
Pedro Street, Los Angeles 11, Cal. 

















OLIVER SAFETY BREAD SLICERS, MOD- 
el No. 7 with floor bases, 110 volts, 60 
eycle, single phase, % H.P. motor, used 
only one year. Like new. $200 f.0.b. Okla- 
homa City, Okla., subject to prior sale. 
W. A. Coleman, 16 8. Pennsylvania S8t., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


COOKIE MACHINE—ONE MAN CENTURY 
wire cut; with six assorted dies. Allen- 
Advance—1l12 pan gas fired revolving oven, 
complete with all controls. Refrigerated 
Display Case—6 ft. light wood formica 
top, complete with compressor, coils, ete. 
All in first class operating condition. 
Davidson's Bakeries, 5921 Broadway, Chi- 


cago, IIL, LOng Beach 1-7422. 
MACHINERY WANTED 
teceen aman Vv 


WANTED—PULLMAN PANS, ONE POUND 
size, approximately eight inches long. Give 
full details. Allied Baking Co., 328 Co- 
lumbus Ave., Springfield 5, Mass. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
closing machines and other 

feed and elevator equipment. 

1622 EB. High, Jefferson 














FOR SALE—$20, 000 - ST. PETERSBURG, 
Fla. Completely equipped retail bakery 
Excellent location. Three good branches 
in super markets. Annual gross $90,000 
Address 2854, The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis 2, Minn 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
large booming city, pleasant year round 
climate—grossed $263,000 last year, shows 
phenomenal growth, fully equipped, long 
lease. Broadway Realty, 1491 So. Broad 
way, Denver, Calo. 


BAKERY IN 





FOR SALE: VERY MODERN 
equipped retail bakery, coffee shop and 
ice cream bar in small town 14 miles 
north of Syracuse, N.Y., on route 11. 
Fine equipment, including new Mar- 
tin oven. Low rent, good lease, won- 
derful opportunity for man and wife. 
Priced for quick sale. 

HENRY’S BAKERY, Brewerton, N.Y. 











SUNSHINE BISCUITS NET 
PROFIT DIPS IN 1951 


NEW YORK-—A net profit after 
taxes of $3,127,935 has been reported 
for the first six months of 1951 by 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., and subsid- 
iaries. This compares with $3,425,104 
for the corresponding period of 1950 
and $3,660,389 in 1949. 

Earnings were $3.06 a share for the 
1951 period, $3.35 for the first half of 
1950 and $3.58 for the first six months 
of 1949. Net profit for the March 
quarter of this year was $1,610,024 
or $1.58 a share, compared with $1,- 
646,174 or $1.61 a share in the cor- 
responding 1950 quarter. The half 
year profit before federal taxes was 
$6,255,871 in 1951 and $5,905,353 in 
1950. 
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QUALITY OF 1951 CROP 
TOPIC FOR AACC MEETING 


WICHITA—The program for the 
Aug. 11 meeting of the Pioneer Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at the Allis Ho- 
tel, will center on the 1951 wheat 
crop. Four of the six speakers on the 
program will discuss different phases 
of the crop. 

R. B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Millis Co., will lead off with a report 
on the southwest crop, limiting his 
comments principally to its milling 
and baking characteristics. 

He will be followed by H. L.! Col- 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: 
« quality. 











plain or printed. 
Quick delivery. 
Samples one prices sent upon request. 

Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N, Y¥. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 














lins, agricultural statistician for Kan- 
sas with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Mr. Collins will report on 
yiéld, test weight and other physical 
factors connected with the crop. 

R. H. Jordan, federal grain inspec- 
tor, Oklahoma City, will discuss va- 
rieties and storage conditions of the 
new crop. 

The Nebraska wheat crop will be 
the topic to be discussed by J. C. 
Swinbank, secretary of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. Mr. Swin- 
bank’s address will follow a luncheon. 
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COURT ERASES HALF CENT 
GRAIN RATE DIFFERENTIAL 


BUFFALO—A half cent differen- 
tial in freight rates on export grains 
originating at Great Lakes ports be- 
tween Baltimore on the one hand and 
the eastern ports of New York, Al- 
bany, Boston and Portland, Maine, on 
the other, has been erased by a U.S. 
district court. The court set aside an 
order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which turned down a 
proposal for eliminating the differen- 
tial. 

When the ocean rates on grain ex- 
port were equalized by the steamship 
lines in 1935 from all East Coast 
ports, the ports of New York, Boston, 
Portland, Maine, and Albany were 
left with the half cent disadvantage 
on ocean-going grain from the Great 
Lakes. ICC turned down an appeal 
for adjustment with the statement 
that the differential was “just and 
reasonable.” 
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FLOOD-DAMAGED STOCKS 
REPLACED BY NABISCO 


NEW YORK—The National Bis- 
cuit Co. is replacing all Nabisco mer- 
chandise damaged or destroyed in the 
devastating flood in the St. Louis- 
Kansas City area, without cost to 
the local retail food merchants. 

In the program of all-out aid in the 
stricken sections, more than 100 sales 
representatives of the company went 
to work to contact food store op- 
erators personally and examine the 
extent of damage to Nabisco prod- 
ucts. 

Where there was even the slight- 
est possibility of any damage, grocers’ 
shelves were stocked with fresh cook- 
ies and crackers in exchange for 
ruined goods, which were destroyed 
at once. 
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BEREL D. LEVENSON 
BACK IN BUSINESS 


NEW YORK—Berel D. Levenson, 
well known in this area for many 
years through his connection with 
Levenson Co., flour jobber of Irving- 
ton, N. J., has returned to the flour 
distributing industry after an absence 
of a little more than one year. 

Mr. Levenson and his partner, Saul 
H. Weisman, have purchased the flour 
jobbing business of Fish Bros. of 
(rvington, N. J. 
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CHEMISTS PLAN PICNIC 


KANSAS CITY—The annual picnic 
of the Kansas City Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, will 
be held at the Lake Lotawana home 
of Al Griner Aug. 18. Members of the 
Pioneer Section and their families 
have been invited to attend the affair. 
Swimming, boating, cards and other 
entertainment have been planned. The 
Kansas City Section members will 
provide a picnic dinner. Persons plan- 
ning to attend the affair should notify 
Donald DuBois, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, by Aug. 10. 
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Price Rollback 
Puts Cotton Bags 
in Good Position 


CHICAGO — Recent reductions in 
cotton bag prices have put the price 
level for cottons at the lowest point 
since the outbreak of the Korean hos- 
tilities and have resulted in a sizable 
shift by feed mills from burlap to 
cotton bags. 

Cotton feed bags of 4.25 oz. con- 
struction currently are about $40 a 
thousand under the standard 40 by 
52 7%-oz. burlaps. Cotton bags for 
formula feeds are listed at about $297 
a thousand as against $337 a thous- 
and for the burlaps. 

Principal reason for the cut in 
cotton bag prices was the recent roll- 
back ordered by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. 

Meanwhile, with the price of cot- 
ton bagging well below Calcutta and 
U.S. burlap quotations, it appears 
that the Indian government will re- 
duce its export tax on burlap to 
bring that country’s principal export 
item more in line with cotton textile 
bag fabrics. The Indian government 
apparently has concluded that it 
needs the U.S. market for burlap. 
Currently the export tax on burlap 
amounts to 1,500 rupees per ton 
which equals 8¢ to 9¢ per yard on 
finished burlap. 

Trade sources believe the tax re- 
duction would be the likeliest action 
to end the impasse between Indian 
and U.S. markets. It would substan- 
tially reduce the prices the U.S. bur- 
lap importers would have to pay 
without cutting the profit margin for 
Calcutta dealers. 

The result of the high export tax 
on Indian burlap has been a com- 
plete absence of interest in offers 
from Calcutta dealers and a great 
decline in exports. 

The Indian government is expected 
to announce its reduction in burlap 
export taxes within the next three 
or four weeks. 
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CHICAGO FELLOWSHIP 
CLUB HOLDS OUTING 


CHICAGO — Around 300 persons 
attended the 36th annual golf meet 
and outing of the Chicago Board of 
Trade Fellowship Club July 29 at 
the Nordic Hills Country Club, Itas- 
cea, Ill. 

The day’s program included golf, 
egg throwing, horseshoes and base- 
ball, with refreshments and a dinner 
served in the evening. About 150 
persons participated at golf. 

The club’s membership is composed 
of members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and clerks and other em- 
ployees of the exchange. Club presi- 
dent is LeVerne F. Bedore, Messick 
& Co., Inc., Chicago. Vice president 
is Carl E. Erickson, Board of Trade 
statistician. 
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GRAIN FIRM RECEIVES 
RAPID TAX WRITE-OFF 


MINNEAPOLIS—A certificate of 
necessity for accelerated tax amorti- 
zation has been granted by the De- 
fense Production Administration to 
the Western Grain & Feed Co., New 
England, N. D., the Minneapolis DPA 
office has announced. 

The certificate permits a 50% write 
off of $32,366, for grain storage faci- 
lities. 
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Miller Tells Food Editors 
About Enrichment History 


CLEVELAND As an epening 
event of the 42nd annual convention 
of the American Home Economics 
Assn. in Cleveland, the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking entertained a 
group of food editors at a luncheon 
meeting at which Walter Warrick of 
Chicago, vice president of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., was the speaker. 

About 35 food editors of newspapers, 
nationally circulating magazines, ra- 
dio and television heard Mr. Warrick, 
long an industry leader in the work 
for enrichment, review the bakers’ 
extensive efforts to give the Ameri- 
can public a nutritionally rich prod- 
uct. He pointed out the historical 
fact that the baking industry was 
working on an enrichment program 
long before the War Food Order 
No. 1. 

Members of the consumer service 
staff of the institute, Gertrude Aus- 
tin, Ruth Clarke, Margaret Delaney 
and Dorothy Cushman, who were in 
Cleveland throughout the convention, 
were hostesses at the event, and Mary 
Kinnavey Moore, the institute’s di- 
rector of publicity, presented the 
speaker. ‘ 

In his talk, Mr. Warrick said in 
part: 

“Do you food editors and home 
economists realize that bread rich 
in vitamins was advertised as early 
as 1923? In that year I prepared a 
bread advertising campaign based on 
the work done by a Dutch scientist 
in Java. In that same year, a large 
baking company offered a new bread 
containing high levels of vitamins A 
and B, and spent a million dollars 
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in carrying the message of this better 
bread to the public. 

“In the early 1930s another popu- 
lar brand of bread was fortified with 
the vitamin D, according to the Stein- 
bach process controlled by the Alum- 
ni Association of the University of 
‘Wisconsin. The baking firm produc- 
ing this bread, advertised it as con- 
taining “the sunshine vitamin.” 

“About this same time, I again 
tried to develop public interest in a 
bread to which vitamin B had been 
added. The vitamin concentrate used 
in this bread had been developed by 
a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California, and was made 
from the polishings of rice and wheat 
germ. Twenty bakers in widely sepa- 
rated areas, from Sacramento, Cal., to 
Albany, N.Y., featured this vitamin 
B bread. Two years of intensive work 
went into the promotion of it, and 
into the effort to bring it to the at- 
tention of parents of growing chil- 
dren. 

“During the period from 1930 to 
1940, there were many attempts made 
by baking companies to develop a 
demand for breads which were forti- 
fied with vitamins. None of these 
programs of individual firms suc- 
ceeded since they lacked the sup- 
port of authorities in medicine, nu- 
trition and government. 

“Nevertheless, the baking indus- 
try as a whole still was‘ reaching 
for a way to interest the consumer 
in a more nutritious bread. In 1940, 
a conference of 150 large independent 
wholesale bakers was called in Chi- 
cago, by the W. E. Long Co., to dis- 
cuss this question of fortifying breads 
with vitamins. Dr. C. A. Elvehjem of 
the University of Wisconsin was the 
principal speaker. As evidence of the 
thinking at that time, may I read 
from the minutes of the meeting, the 
remarks I made at the conclusion of 
Dr. Elvehjem’s address: 

‘‘Gentlemen, this decision that 
confronts bakers is an important one. 
I think you will agree readily that 
from the standpoint of social re- 
sponsibility, it behooves the baking 
industry to restore these vitamins and 
minerals to our white bread. You 
may be reluctant to approach it, be- 
cause, unquestionably, a period of 
consumer education lies ahead of you. 
The public is interested in vitamins, 
believing they are important to 
health. I regard both the vitamin B, 
and the complete vitamin restora- 
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Finest Hard Wheats 
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GOLDEN BELT Experience knows no substitute. It is strength built step by 
step; position won by unswerving adherence to high quality 

PANCRUST standards. 
Since 1776 Shellabargers have consistently milled the 
W ONDERSACK finest quality flours, a standard of excellence which has become 


a tradition within both the milling and baking industries. 
Throughout the years Shellabargers has drawn upon its wide 
DOUGHBUSTER background, born of long experience, to better its products, 
to better serve its customers. 
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tion not as quick advertising themes 
to be seized upon by the baker who 
is looking for a quick advantage, but 
they are to be used only by those 
bakers who believe that their social 
responsibility requires them to make 
these products and who, knowing 
that, are willing to stick to the pro- 
gram until they make the public un- 
derstand them. 

“IT also believe (this is merely 
an opinion) that when we have re- 
stored and built back of white bread 
the confidence which would naturally 
follow, that our industry could ex- 
pect an increase in the consumption 
of its products. Can you imagine the 
time which seems to be at hand, 
when medical men, nutritionists, so- 
cial workers, dietitians, teachers, will 
all join in the acclaim of white bread, 
pointing to it as one of the finest 
foods in the American dietary? 

“*That situation, I feel, is at hand 
provided high minded bakers are will- 
ing to direct this educational pro- 
gram assiduously, wisely, conserva- 
tively and stick to it until done. 


Big Educational Program 

“You can see from these bits of 
baking industry history that by the 
time the enriched bread program be- 
came official 10 years ago, the bak- 
ing industry had been prepared for 
its acceptance by long years of 
thought on the subject. The industry 
had learned from those years of 
trial and error that the promotion of 
vitamins in bread could not be a 
matter of competitive advantage. 
The innumerable campaigns that had 
been run in hundreds of test mar- 
kets had shown clearly that the edu- 
cational program was so big and 
broad that no single baker could do 
it alone. 

“The wartime enrichment program 
which had the approval of leading 
scientists, nutritionists and govern- 
ment officials gave a stability and 
public confidence to bakers and mill- 
ers which had been lacking in the 
earlier efforts. This wartime enrich- 
ment program was inaugurated at the 
National Nutrition Conference for 
Defense, which met in Washington in 
May, 1941, at the call of the presi- 
dent of the USS. 

“Undoubtedly some of the women 
in this room were present at that 
conference. You all know that under 
the banner of enrichment many pro- 
fessional workers in many fields have 
joined hands to work for a better 
nutritional program in the U.S. Mag- 
nificent work had been done in the 
baking industry by the American In- 
stitute of Baking and its staff. 

“However, great as the joint 
achievements have been to date, we 
still are confronted with a major 
problem—confusion on the part of 
the public as to the relative value 
of whole wheat bread and enriched 
bread. There have been many ardent 
advocates of whole wheat bread. The 
baking industry always has been con- 
fronted by critics in high places who 
have felt that the American public 
should eat whole wheat bread. We, 
in the industry, feel that there are 
some nutritionists who may not real- 
ize that confusion is being created 
in the public mind by the advocacy 
of the sole use of whole wheat bread. 

“Bakers would just as soon make 
whole wheat as white bread—it is 
just as easy to make. But the fact 
of the matter is that the public does 
not like whole wheat bread. While 
preparing this talk, I checked with 
a great baking plant in one of our 
major American cities, to get its fig- 
ures on the production of whole wheat 
bread. This concern advertised a 
whole wheat loaf for three years. 
Results? The maximum sale in an 
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area which includes six million peo- 
ple was only 6,500 loaves a day. I 
also checked with the milling indus- 
try, and found that whole wheat flour 
represents less than 1%% of the 
total flour grind. 


Prefer White Bread 

“Such facts and figures would tend 
to show rather conclusively that the 
general public just does not like 
whole wheat bread. People prefer 
white bread. However, when doctors, 
dietitians and teachers recommend 
the eating of whole wheat bread, they 
are suggesting by inference that 
white bread is not good for one. Con- 
fronted by the cross ruff between 
expert advice and personal taste, Mrs. 
Consumer tends to be confused and 
to question the food value of white 
bread. We in the baking industry 
think that if one wishes to sug- 
gest whole wheat bread it is prefer- 
able to say: ‘Serve whole wheat or 
enriched bread.’ This is nutritionally 
sound and prevents confusion. 

“On May 16 of this year, Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Stare, head of the Harvard 
Schools of Public Health and Medi- 
cine said in an address: 

“Somewhere in the development 
of our civilization, we have learned 
to speak of pure foods, and for some 
reason whiteness is associated with 
purity. White sugar and white flour, 
we think of as pure foods. It is true, 
we take out some of the nutrients, 
but if our population prefers white 
sugar, if our population prefers white 
flour, why not let our population have 
white sugar and white flour, particu- 
larly as long as we are intelligent 
enough to add back the nutrients 
that we take out of them in the 
refining process?’ 

“Remembering the statement of 
Dr. Stare of Harvard and remember- 
ing the confusion that arises in the 
public mind over wheat bread versus 
white bread, it seems apparent that 
food experts can help clarify the 
situation by recommending whole 
wheat bread or enriched bread, by 
grouping the two together as valu- 
able assets in good diet, or by re- 
ferring only to enriched bread. 

“As you think of the enriched bread 


Famous for Flour Milled from 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHITE WHEAT 


F. W. STOCK & SONS, INC. 
HILLSDALE MICHIGAN 


program, will you remember that the 
educational job is too big for an 
individual enterprise, as I have point- 
ed out by the experience of many 
bakers. It is too big even for an in- 
dustry unless it continues to have 
the support of home economists, food 
editors, the medical profession and 
government officials. We need your 
support and your advice. Our indus- 
try takes its tone and inspiration 
from you in this matter. With our 
guidance and with your cooperation, 
we can develop a better nutritional 
program for the American people.” 








BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW NABISCO WAREHOUSE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Construc- 
tion of a modern warehouse and office 
building here for lease to the National 
Biscuit Co. has been announced. The 
building, expected to cost about $53,- 
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000, will contain 18,500 sq. ft. floor 
space. It has been leased by the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. for a long period. 


——~“SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOVERNMENT ISSUES 
WAGE, HOUR BULLETIN 

WASHINGTON — A _ bulletin on 
union wages and hours in the baking 
industry has been issued by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and is available 
from the U.S. Government Printing 
Office in Washington for 25¢, a bulle- 
tin from the American Bakers Assn. 
points out. 

The government publication is Bul- 
letin 1014 and is entitled “Union 
Wages and Hours: the Baking Indus- 
try, July 1, 1950.” It contains 27 pages 
of tables showing wages and hours 
for bread, cake, pie and biscuit and 
cracker plants in 74 cities. Hourly 
rates for practically every union job 
in a bakery are shown. 
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TOPS IN QUALITY! 


Tops in Popularity, Too... 


Mente Dainty Print Bags take 
top honors with smart buyers 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
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Andrew was feeling out of sorts 
when he came out of his apartment, 
so he spoke rather sharply to the 
little boy who blocked his passage 
with his toy wagon. 

“Now, why did I do that?” he asked 
himself. “Just because I have no kids 
of my own should I go around yelling 
at other people’s kids?” He yearned 
for an opportunity to make amends 
for his unkindness. 

Suddenly he espied a dirty little 
urchin sitting on the curb, crying bit- 
terly. 

“Aha,” said Andrew. “Here’s where 
I redeem myself.” 

Inquiry revealed that the weeping 
youngster had lost two quarters. So 
Andrew generously gave him two 
more. But the boy continued to weep. 

“For Pete’s sake!” Andrew cried, 
“What are you crying about now? 
You’ve got your two quarters, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes,” bawled the little boy, “but 
if I hadn’t lost the others I'd have 


four now!” 
ee? 


The barber lifted the young cus- 
tomer into his chair and said: “How 
do you want your hair cut, son?” 

“Like dad's, with a hole in the top.” 


$2? ¢ 

The Scotchman’s wife was ill and 
he was telling a friend he needed an 
undertaker. 

“But,” said the friend, “it’s a doctor 
you need.” 

“Nay, nay,” replied the Scotchman. 
“I canna afford to deal with middle 


men.” 
¢*?¢?¢ 


The man at the police clerk’s desk 
wanted some help in serving a war- 
rant. “What does the man look like?” 
queried the clerk. “Does he have a 
moustache?” 

“Dorft Know,” was the answer. “If 
he doeS, "he keeps it shaved off.” 


e¢?¢ ¢ 

The old philosopher says: 

“Tell a man there are 270 million 
stars in the universe and he'll believe 
you. But show him a ‘Wet Paint’ sign 
and he'll come away with dirty 


hands.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 


Agent (to newly rich client, engag- 
ing talent for her “at home’ )—‘‘What 
about Madame D’Oprano?” 

Client—“Is she good?” 

Agent “Good? Why’s she a great 
virtuoso.” 

Client: “Never mind about her mor- 
als. Can she sing?” 


¢¢?¢ 

It was his first experience as a 
shop assistant. “Have you an account 
here, ma'am?” he asked, after book- 
ing a customer’s order. 

“No!” was the reply, “but I would 
like to see the manager.” 

The assistant walked across to 
where the manager stood. “A lady of 
no account to see you, sir,” he said. 

¢$?¢ ¢ 

Overheard in a night club: “Hands 
off, Columbus, you've discovered 
enough for one night.” 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











Sands, Taylor & Wood Co. 


Established 1790 
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KING ARTHUR FLOUR. | 
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STAR OF THE WEST 
: +: Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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Bowersock Mills & Power Co: 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 
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High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers tor Fifty Years 
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For more than 75 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its unrivalled 


seeteue 


program of services to advertisers. 
Developed and maintained to offer 


advertisers valuable tools in the 
operation of their businesses, this 
traditional service program is being 
improved and expanded, increas- 
ing its value to advertisers and to 
the industries with which they ere 
associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 
tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 
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DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 
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STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
SS HARRIS 





Sa deceyh, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 
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Just as the skilled hands of experienced Towermen 
guide and keep railroad operations smooth and 
trouble-free, so will the highly trained N-A Service- 
men help keep your day-to-day flour treatment pro- 
gram running smoothly. In addition, they are always 
available to spot and quickly correct potential 
sources of trouble. 


The N-A Flour Service Division, with more than a 
quarter-century of experience plus time-tested Dyox 


CLEAR THE WAY IN 
FLOUR PROCESSING, 
TOO! 


for maturing, Novadelox for color, and N-Richment-A 
for enrichment is ready to work with you or your 
consultants. 


Call on your nearest N-A Representative today! He'll 
be glad to show you how N-A’'s Flour Service Division 
with its laboratories and staff can be your “Tower- 
man” for smooth-running, trouble-free flour process- 
ing. There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., MSSmre Areas 





BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment A 
for uniform enrichment 
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How safe is your home? 


It may not be quite as safe as you think. Last year home 
accidents took the lives of 27,500 Americans . . . injured some 


4 million more! For safety’s sake ... for your family’s sake 


... better take a good look at the common home hazards listed 
below. Then get your family to start a safety-check in your 


house. It may help you track down trouble before it starts. 


HOME SAFETY CHECK LIST 





Are small rugs anchored so they won't slip? 
Are attic and cellar stairways cluttered with “stumbling blocks”? 
Are lamps, appliance cords and switches in good repair? 


Does anyone in the family smoke in bed or discard lighted cigar- 
ettes carelessly P 


Are poisons plainly marked, kept in a special place? 
Can children get at guns, matches or medicines in your house? 
Are you sure your cleaning fluid is not explosive? 


Do you turn pot handles in on the kitchen stove so they won't be 
bumped, so children can’t reach them? 


\/ Is your ladder safe and sturdy enough to bear your weight? 


\ Are there any other hazards you can add to this list? 


BE CAREFUL—the life you save may be your own! 








